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The Late William H. Baldwin, Jr. 


N the death of the late William H. 
Baldwin, the Nation has lost one of 
its greatest citizens, and the Afro- 
American people one of their strongest 
and most constant friends. In his 
rugged honesty, sympathy, originality 
of thought and brave expressions, in his 
dealings with his fellowman, for whom 
he had a deep and abiding love, in his 
simple life, both at home and before his 
fellow-citizens, in his deep religious con- 
viction, which he sacredly held and 
bravely expressed, but more bravely and 
truly lived,—in William H. Baldwin’s 
life, he more nearly lived the life that 
Jesus lived, or would have us live, than 
any white man of his generation, and 
more nearly approached the grandeur of 
character which possessed Garrison and 
Sumner and Phillips than any American 
whom we know or of whom we have read 
excepting, perhaps, Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

The Nation is well acquainted with the 
general virtues of Mr. Baldwin. His 
work for civic righteousness, whether 
affecting the internal affairs of the Re- 
public or of Armenia, whether in the 
Philippines or Porto Rico, his work and 
interest were as unfailing as the stars in 
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the heavens. He was strong in Deeds 
and likewise in the Word. No dishonor 
tainted his private behaviour or darkened 
his public career. Whatever he touched 
was more wholesome because of his con- 
tact. Whatever cause gained his suppoit 
was stronger for his connection. Noth- 
ing evergrew weaker because of his 
presence. Reform movements felt never 
secure in their righteousness until Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin completed the majority 
which Frederick Douglass immortalized: 
**One with God make a majority.’ 
In the history of this epoch, and in the 
final reckoning of the events of the world 
and.the men who figured in them, Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin’s name will be written 
with those who have looked high and 
lived high, and as best they could, 
wrought the will of God. 

His life’s work was in the management 
of railroads. No American has ever 
risen more rapidly than he rose in his 
avocation. Within seventeen years after 
his graduation from college, he had 
served a half-dozen railway companies ; 
and had risen to the presidency of an im- 
portant line. Often had he been spoken 
of in connection with the presidency of 
the Pennsylvania system, which he was 
serving at the time of his death, in a 
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highly executive capacity. He was a 
master in his life’s work just as he was 
master of whatever he undertook. 

His fame, however, will rest chiefly 
upon his love for and interest in the 
colored citizens of America. He was their 
friend aS Garrison was their friend, 
uncompromising and everlasting, without 
a waver, without fear, without an equal. 
He revolutionized the educational status 
of the southern Negro. His chief delight 
was in anticipating the delivery of col- 
ored men and women from ignorance 
and superstition. He organized the 
General Education Board, specific in its 
purpose to spread intelligence, and the 
Southern Education Board. His especial 
work was in connection with the Tuske- 
gee Institute, which owes more to the 
efforts of Mr. Baldwin than to any other 
foreign agency. He loved Booker T. 


Washington as a brother; and together’ 


these two, one white, the other black, 
both men and disciples of the Master, 
worked in the day and in the night, 
through sunshine and shadow, for the 
deliverance of the children of the slaves. 
Tuskegee loved him next to Dr. Wash- 
‘ington. The penniless students, who 
work day in and day out for their edu- 
cation, would rather have seen Mr. Bald- 
win swing out of ‘‘ The Oaks’’ into the 
Lincoln Gates than to welcome a thous- 
and visitors from the North. They loved 
him because he loved them, and because 
he recognized them as brothers in the 
faith and in the brotherhood of man. 
‘“*No man,’’ writes an alumnus of Tus- 
kegee, ‘‘can ever take his place in the 
hearts of those who love Tuskegee.”’ 
His monument is erected where wintry 
winds or the summer’s sun cannot darken 


or dim—the hearts of those of the white 
race who still love liberty, and the hearts 
of the black men of America are the base 
of the eternal monument to him— 
Heaven’s own temple is its projecting 
point. 

At the age of forty-two, when man is 
just preparing to live, William H. Bald- 
win is taken from us. The world is 
sadder for his leaving; Heaven is richer 
for his coming. He lived a life of ser- 
vice, a life of honor, a life of sacrifice— 
America has produced no greater man, 
in his simpler virtues. 

Surely, God had ‘‘given him for a wit- 
ness to the people, a leader and com- 
mander to the people.’’ ‘‘ The Spirit of 
the Lord’’ wasupon him. He was sent 
‘to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound.”’ 


Some Schools That Need Help 


Ir Mr. Carnegie has not finished giving 
away money for educational purposes, 
there are several colored schools that 
need libraries, and need them badly, to 
which he might contribute. And these 
schools deserve help. The very foremost 
school in the South for the higher edu- 
cation of the colored people, Fisk Uni- 
versity, strange as it may seem, is with- 
out a’ Library Building. The increased 
responsibility in the newly added Theo- 
logical Department makes the need of a 
good library building more urgent than 
ever. Mr. Carnegie, or any other 
philantropist, cannot help a more de- 
serving work than Fisk University, 
which has sent out, and is still sending 
out, some of the strongest mien and 
women of the race. 
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Tougaloo in Mississippi, the Hunger- 
ford in Florida and the Denmark School 
in South Carolina, areall splendid works, 
that are doing a wonderful service for 
humapity, but which are handicapped 
because of the lack of funds. These 
works must go on, they cannot stop; and 
the wheels, in order to work, must be 
greased. The whites in the South are 
not in need of any Northern help—they 
have their hands in the cash box of the 
South and are spending lavishly for their 
own education and are lending some 
support to Negro training, but not as 
much as should be given for the work. 
The Negro, in three Southern states, 
would be far better off if the school fund 
were divided. In the meantime, Negro 
education is suffering, and pleading for 
help. Macedonia is easily reached. 


A Colored Man as President 
of Clark University 


THE official organs of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are congratulating 
Clark University, Atlanta, upon its un- 
precedented enrollment this year. They 
tell us that ‘‘for the first time in the 
history of the College’’ the Boarding 
Department ‘‘is full.’? The school ‘is 
enjoying a great popularity,’’ and there 
is ‘‘renewed interest in the work.’’ The 
“‘entire Church’’ is joyously, almost 
boisterously ‘‘happy. ‘‘ Dr. Crogman’”’ 
and his co-workers are ‘‘ very proud’”’ 
and look forward to the completion of 
the year’s work ‘‘ with happy expecta- 
tions.” All of which is of more than 
passing interest and weight. 

From the foundation of Clark, im- 
mediately after the War, until two years 
ago, the presidency was filled by a white 
p on the resignation of Dr. Mel- 
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den, who is now pastoring a church in 
Providence, R. I., and after much delib- 
eration and surveying, the Board, mainly 
it comes to us upon the recommendations 
of Dr. Thirkfield, the white Secretary of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society and Dr. 
Mason, the black Secretary, selected 
Dr. Crogman for the presidency. Dr. 
Crogman was then the Professor of Latin 
in Clark and a distinguished author and 
orator, The step has proved to be the 
wisest possible.- The Methodist Church 
never did a more sensible thing for Clark 
or for its own prestige. The school, as 
we quoted in the beginning, under the 
new president, has taken on new life; it 
enjoys a new prestige, added dignity, 
and wields a more potent and still broad- 
ening influence. The colored citizens are 
rallying to the support of the institution 
as never before. They feel a new 
interest; the school now not only stands, 
as it has stood for years, for the educa- 
tion of colored people, but stands for the 
recognition of worth and character in its 
products, and the colored products of 
other colleges. Dr. Crogman has con- 
ducted the institntion on a high plane. 
He has brought to it years of experi- 
ence aud wisdom. An exceptionally 
strong man, he has enjoyed an exception- 
ally strong and fruitful administration. 
The future is brighter than the past, and 
Clark seems destined to a place among 
the schools of the race it has never 
enjoyed, nor even seemed attainable. 
Only in recognizing their best and 
strongest men, in their churches and 
administrative offices and schools, can 
the Methodist Church hold what black 
members it now has, and gain more. 
The church is some thousands stronger 
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because of the elevation of Bishop Scott 
to the Bench. If he had been elected 
a full-fledged bishop, as he should have 
been, there would be even a greater gain. 
After awhile, the American Missionary 
Association, following the lead of Wes- 
ley’s host, will assign more colored pro- 
fessors to teach in its various schools ; 
and one day we shall hope to awake and 
behold a colored President of Fisk Uni- 
versity, its leading school, and the lead- 
ing college in the South. This prediction, 
however, is the child of no desire to see 
the present president, Dr. Merrill, dis- 
placed. He wears the mantle of Erastus 
Cravath, the pioneer, before Armstrong, 
in Negro education, with as much grace 
and almost as much power as the founder 
of Fisk. But more and more, the ability 
of colored men must be recognized and 
rewarded, or we shall see fewer colored 


men in the ‘‘ Mother Church,’’ and none 
in the General Council. 


The Confirmation of Dr. Crum 


Dr. WILLIAM Demos Crum has at 
last been confirmed as Collector of the 
Port of Charleston, South Carolina. 
His name was sent to the Senate four 
times by President Roosevelt. ‘The Sen- 
ate did not reject it, but because of moral 
cowardice, and the bullying of Benjamin 
Tillman, refused to take it up; indeed the 
Committee on Commerce would never 
report it. It was only after the Ameri- 
can people had emphatically and almost 
unanimously. endorsed the nomination 
and rebuked the Senate for its stupid 
fear of the champion of the opposition 
to Negro culture and education, that the 
Committee mustered enough courage to 
report the nomination to the Senate. 


Dr. Crum was confirmed by a strict party 
vote of 33 to 17, after Senator Tillman 
had uttered the last chapter in a contin- 
uous wail against the constitutional 
prerogative of the President, and the 
right of all American citizens to hold 
offices of public trust. The colored 
American has witnessed his greatest 
political triumph in twenty years. This 
struggle was indeed one, not of a man, 
but ofa principle. And this time, might 
and right were arrayed on one side 


against arrogant weakness and prejudice 
on the other. 


Dr. Crum was appointed Collector 
of Customs at Charleston because he 
is a Republican, and because he is 
educated and because he is morally 
strong and clean. . He was not appointed 
either because he is a colored man or to 
offend the South. The southern senators 
and press have claimed that he was 
chosen to humiliate precious ‘‘ Dixie, ’’ 
which has been invariably loyal to the 
Union and zealously friendly to blacks. 
The Nation knew better. So did Clark 
Howell, whose article in COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY a few weeks before the recent 
election, in which he attacked the color 
of Crum and the motive of the President, 
did as much to forward the election of the 
Republican candidates as did the adver- 
tisement of Roosevelt and Fairbanks in 
the back pages of the same issue. 

In this crusade against the confirma- 
tion of Crum, the South has greatly 
weakened the growing regard which the 
North has here of late entertained for it. 
Body and soul, it went in to oppose 
Crum ; with sleeves rolled up and a red 
bandana around its red neck to wipe the 
perspiration which it anticipated in such 
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a warm contest. ‘‘ We admit,’’ said the 
red-headed Carmack, who has much 
nerve and more mouth, ‘‘ that Crum is 
educated. He has property; he has 
standing. He is a man of honor, and, 
they say, he is capable. But—’’ and 
before he could finish his bellowing the 
Nation answered, ‘‘ Because he is a col- 
ored man, he shall not be persecuted.’’ 
Under a general of less courage and honor 
than Roosevelt, history would read dif- 
ferently. 

It has been thoroughly established 
that the law recognizes no man by 
the color of his skin; but rather that no 
drunken Democrat, who revels in the 
aristocracy of his slave-holding parents, 
is as good as a colored Republican of 
ability and character. More colored men 
should be appointed to office in the 
South. The brains and character of that 
section are in its black men. South 
Carolina has more reason to be proud of 
Crum than of Tillman and Latimer, who 
now gaze upon the peaceful Potomac, the 
very picture of ‘‘two lovely berries 
moulded upon one stem.’’ The South 
shall have a respectable place in the 
Republic’s higher life, only when there 
are more Crums and fewer Tillmans. 

The Centenary of Napoleon’s 

Ascension 
DECEMBER 2ND, 1904 was the centen- 


ary, in thought and literary celebration, 


of the greatest event in the history of 
France. One hundred years before, 
Napoleon was crowned Emperor of 
France, and swore to uphold the Con- 
cordat, the constitution of the monarchy, 
which was of Napoleon’s own thought 
and own making; and with his own 
hands, he placed the crown upon his red 
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head. The event was world-wide in 
interest, because of the character of the 
ceremony, the presence of Pius VII, who 
had journeyed from Rome to drag the 
Papacy in the filth of France, and be- 
cause it was only then that, Napoleon 
consented to marry Josephine, who had 
loved him, and had been his slave since 
his first command, It was a great day 
for France; but a sad one for Napoleon, 
whose sun, from that event, began to 
sink towards the west. On the day of 
his coronation he was preparing for his 
northern march, from which, as history 
records, he returned defeated in battle, 
and broken in spirit. 

The particular interest we have in 
recalling this event is to point out again 
that during the Haytian struggle, Napo- 
leon, recoiling in his jealousy, like the 
viper that he was, which was ravenous in 
its hatred, unforgiving and everlasting, 
fearing that Toussaint L’Overture would 
outgeneral the plans that had been given 
to Le Clerc, the husband of the de- 
bauched Pauline, and a brother-in-law 
to the French Enemy of the World, 
had the black general seized and trans- 
ported to France, where he died a pris- 
oner in a cold and dirty dungeon. 
Napoleon, it is related, said that his 
only rival for the generalship of the 
world, was the great ‘‘ Black Soldier of 
Hayti,’’ who now ranks in history with 
Grant and Hannibal, and besides whose 
fame that of Napoleon is no brighter‘or 
more lasting. Napoleon died in the same 
way that he murdered Toussaint; he was 
banished and confined because he sought 
to crucify the world for power ; the black 
hero was murdered because he was en- 
gaged in freeing his people from French 
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persecution. And history will so record. 
The Unification of the Race 

. Tae Rev. H. MASon JosEPH, _who, 
ranks with Blyden in scholarship, has 
just returned from England, where he 
has been serving as assistant rector of 
one of the larger London churches. 
Reverend Joseph will be readily remem- 
bered as a teacher who shared honors 
with Price, in North Carolina, years ago; 
and later, as a rector of various colored 
Episcopal churches throughout the coun. 
try, .serving for some months at St. 
Augustine’s, in Brooklyn. Rev. Joseph 
has enjoyed a most successful stay in 
Britian. He comes back to his old home 
‘with years of useful service behind him 
and full of well-earned honors. ‘The 
Church of England was loathe to give 
‘him up, but, growing old, and perhaps 
a little bewearied, it is no wonder that 
he yearned for old America, with its 
star-spangled banner, and persecutions. 
Rev. Joseph returns to America to spend 
‘the remaining years of his life in writ- 
ing, perhaps his memoirs, which would 
be interesting and valuable; but with a 
more specific purpose to promote race 
unification among the colored people of 
‘the world. That this is a laudable work 
for a noble consecration, is undeniable ; 
but, so far as colored Americans are 
concerned, unification of them is an ab- 
solute impossibility at present; and tho’ 
a thousand books were writ’ ty a thous- 
and learned men, with all the force of 
logic, philosophy and history, they were 
still divided. They must be united by 
-one great struggle, in which their col- 
lective life is threatened, just as all other 
‘races: have been united. We shall not 
-here discuss the relative might of the pen 
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and the sword. As for the West Indian 
colored men, excepting a few hot-headed 
and empty-headed revolutionists, and 
looters, they are already unified and 
united. The race in Africa is united, 
but without systematic defense or social 
development. They have that sort of 
devotion over there, one for the other, 
so sadly lacking and so sorely needed 
among American colored men, who have 
no respect from other races because they 
have no faith in themselves. England 
aud Germany and France, as yet, have 
not been able to undo the knot of love 
which was tied by African kings a 
thousand and more years ago. Kelly 
Miller, a distinguished colored American, 
writing in THE VoICcE oF THE NEGRO 
for January, said, in so many words, that 
the Negro is a backward race, and until 
it becomes a forward race it shall suffer 
as backward races have always suffered. 
Mr. Miller might have added, that the 
convincing proof of his implied indict- 
ment, is the stupid division of colored 
Americans which now obtains, and 
which seems to kave a firm grip upon 
them. 

But Prof. Joseph. Here's to him! 
If he can influence a unification both by 
his writings and lis age, upon which we 
still rely for counsel, he shall find in this 
publication a firm supporter. If he does 
not, he shall find in it a knowing mourn- 
er, but a mourner just the same, Per- 
haps he comes back to us endowed with 
a divine message, to deliver to that race 
which has suffered more at its own hands 
than it has endured from other quarters. 
If he can direct or lead, we shall execute 
or follow. And we confess that we enter 
into the struggle with much fear of fail- 
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ure. The colored Americans have now 
the most sagacious leader of any race on 
the globe; a braver and wiser leader than 
had the ancients! And still there are 
some who refuse to unite or even favor 
unification. The colored American is a 
complex subject, which we gratefully 
lend over to the learned men, like Prof. 
Joseph, to solve, explain, and clear away. 


Mr. Du Bois in a New Role 


Mr. W. E. B. Du Bots, a professor in 
the Atlanta College, says, in a recent 
issue of a certain race publication, that 
during the year 1904, $3,000 were used 
to bribe the colored press in five large 
cities of the Union. Mr. Du Bois is a 
reliable man whose honesty is very sel- 
dom doubted, and even less frequently 
questioned. We presume, then, that 
Mr. Du Bois, in this instance, has not de- 
parted from honor’s fruitful, but stony 
path, and that, as a matter of fact, five 
papers in as many different cities have 
been bribed. 

William, The Only, ( anticipating 
Mr. Du Bois’ presence amongst us ) has 
handed it down to us, and as yet Mr. 
Mabie has not changed the wording, or 
newly interpreted the meaning, that 
somebody’s ‘gall coins slanders like a 
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mint.’’ Mr. Du Bois has gall sufficient, 
but that he coined a slander or worked 
his imagination over-time, we cannot 
say, although we have our suspicions. 
We are not saying, or even implying, 
that Mr. Du Bois has told a falsehood on 
this count, but he has been accused of 
sometimes handling veracity with a reck- 
lessness that is really astounding. If 
there are five mewspaper properties in 
America that have been bought or 
bribed, Mr. Du Bois should specify them. 
It is criminal to hide behind generalities; 
the wing of broad accusation has pro- 
tected many who had maligned. The 
American people demand of Mr. Du Bois 
the names of these properties which have 
received money illegitimately or illegally; 
with evil intent or sinister motive. He 
should produce the proof. Until he does, 
every colored publisher in ‘‘ five of the 
leading cities’’ 
unless Mr. Du Bois can and does produce 
the names and evidence, and that very 
shortly, we shall have to believe that he 
too, once a gentleman of high thoughts, 
has sunk to blackguardism ; and that his 
light eye is an evil one, and his tongue 
is greased with slanderous oil. Come 
now, Mr. Du Bois. Your friends say 
‘*Come.’’ ‘‘And so say we all.’’ 


is under suspicion. And . 
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The Balance of Power 


By EpyTHE ESTELLE BULKLEY 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH ] 


WO days later, Winifred stood, in 
the early morning, before her 
mirror. She wanted to see, she 
mused, if she looked any different from 
usual, on this, her twenty-first birthday. 

‘‘Not a bit,’’ she said, looking at the 
face reflected in the mirror. ‘‘I have 
these same devilish black eyes,’’ and she 
‘said it not coarsely, but with disavpoint- 
‘ment born of hopes unfulfilled. ‘“‘Why 
haven't I eyes like other people? No 
‘wonder Rae said I have eyes like a gipsy; 
it was the truth of his words that hurt 
‘me.”’ 

Winifred turned away from the mirror, 
and looked in it no oftener than necess- 
ary. It was singular, she mused, how 
sensitive she had been of her eyes, since 
that morning in Rae’s room. He had 
often called her agipsy, but never before 
had he gone so far as to tell: her she 
looked like a certain gipsy—and espec- 
ially the one who had sold him the 
photograph rack. 

That rack! She had seen Rae since 
that eventful morning, and from his 
light mention of the rack affair she 
could see that it meant nothing particu- 
larto him. Why, he just didn’t know 
how to fasten the rack; and as to the 
balance of the pictures: why you can’t 
strike a balance, if you haven't the 
proper weights. Well, such reasoning 
might be all right for Rae, but to her, 
her of the black eyes and blue black 


’ 


hair, this business was not an affair of a 
moment. How was it that she, Wini- 
fred Forrester, should be able to adjust 
things? And ever she answered her 
question with another. Isit, she thought, 
because I have eyes and hair like the 
gipsy who sold the rack ? 

Carolton had noticed with misgiving, 
Winifred’s discomfort, and blamed him- 
self, not for the mention of her eyes, but 
for his peculiar actions when the widow’s 
picture had played such part in the affair. 
Winifred assured him over. and over 
again that she never gave the widow a 
thought, aud Carolton had finally to 
believe her, although he was not far from 
finding out the source of the trouble. 
Thus he had left her, the previous night, 
promising to come again the night of 
her birthday and scold her severely—he 
threatened playfully—if he did not fin. 
her in a happier mood. 

And so it was, that Winifred, when 
she came down to breakfast on her birth- 
day morning, resolved to force herself to 
be bright, as a good preparation for the 
part she was to play in the evening ; for 
certain it was, that a happy mood with 
her wou!d be only a play, for Carolton’s 
presence, since the rack affair, seemed 
Only to increase the troubles of her heart. 

‘Where is papa?’’ she askéd, when, 
on entering the dining room, she found 
the table set for one only. 

‘* He has eaten and is in the (library, ”’ 
the maid answered, ‘‘and he left word 














that you eat a hearty breakfast, and join 
him there immediately after.’’ 

Winifred obeyed, so far as eating her 
breakfast, though the heartiness of it 
may have been questionable, and then 
sought the library. That her father 
should send for her on this morning did 
not seem at all strange to her, for he 
was ever mindful of her birthday anni- 
versaries, and celebrated them by not 
only external means, but food for 
thought. 

Winifred rapped on the door lightly 
and entered without waiting for a reply. 
Mr. Forrester arose to greet his daughter 
and kissed her on both cheeks. Wini- 
fred settled herself in an arm chair near 
his desk. 


‘* This, Winnie, ’’ Mr, Forrester began 


‘is the most important birthday yet. 
Can you tell me any reason why ?’”’ 

‘The only one I know of, papa, ’’ 
Winifred answered promptly, ‘‘is that I 
am a full-fledged woman, capable, at 
least so considered by law, of controlling 
my own money. ’”’ 

‘‘Good!’’ Mr. Forrester answered 
smiling. ‘‘ And now another !’’ 

‘‘Aren’t you a little exacting?”’ 
Winifred asked frowning. ‘‘ You are 
just like my old governess. Still if you 
persist, ’’ she added saucily, ‘‘ another 
reason is, that this possibly is the last 
time you shall call Winnie Forrester to 
see you on her birthday anniversary. ”’ 

Winifred laughed, as her father’s 
countenance changed at the unexpected 
retort. 

‘‘Are things as serious as that?’’ he 
asked, ‘‘ Well, L am beaten,in my own 
game by my own daughter, ’’ he added 
good naturedly. 
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“* You see,’’ Winifred explained, ‘‘the 
minister warned us only last Sunday 
against tempting Providence too far. 
**Never mind, papa,’’ she consoled him, 
‘‘remember it is your privilege to call 
henceforth Winnie Carolton to see you 
on her birthdays. Rae will come to see 
you to-night, ’’ she added meekly. 

‘‘Agreed?’’? Mr. Forrester replied 
satisfiedly, ‘‘ And now to business !’’ 

Winifred noticed the envelopes on the 
table, several of them addressed to her, 
and all containing business relative to 
her, which would be disclosed to her 
shortly. One envelope in particular she 
noticed ; it read, ‘‘ To be given Wini- 
fred on her 21st birthday, ’’ in a hand- 
writing strikingly like her own. She 
was all curiosity and was thankful when 
her father picked this envelope up first. 

‘‘T think, ’’ he said, ‘‘we might as 
well attend to this one first,’’ and his 
voice was strangely sad, ‘‘as on it 
depends all the rest of our business. 
Open it Winnie; it is your rightful pro- 
perty.’’ And Mr. Forrester handed the 
envelope to Winifred. 

With hands that trembled, Winifred 
broke the seal; she breathed easier when 
she found the envelope contained a mere 
picture—faded, yet sufficiently plain. 
It was the picture of a gipsy girl, with 
eyes and hair like Winifred’s mirror had 
reflected to her that morning ; she was 
dark complexioned, but minus this 
difference, the exact likeness of Winifred 
herself. 

‘* Who isit?’’ she asked softly. 

‘* It is your mother,’’ Mr.. Forrester 
answered. just as softly. 

**But you told me you had _ no picture 
of her,’’ Winifred protested incredibly. 
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‘T haven't. That is yours. I have 
never seen it. All I knew was that it 
was her picture. ’’ 

Winifred only remembered handing 
the picture to her father ; after that, she 
was living over again the days of the 
week past. Why was it that all things 
conduced to lead up to that rack affair? 
Was she, an American girl apparently, 
to be confronted by gipsies and gipsy 
episodes all her life? So this gipsy was 
her mother ! 

‘* At least, ’’ she thought bitterly ‘‘ I 
have come honestly by my hair and 
eyes, ”’ 

She started when her father called. 

‘* If you care to hear it, Winnie, ’’ he 


was saying ‘‘to-day is the day I recite to’ 


you your mother’s history. ’”’ 

If she cared to hear it! Anything, 
she thought, to put an end to her 
For the answer 


miserable suspicions ! 
she settled back more comfortably in her 
chair. 


‘You bear this, Winnie,’’ Mr. 
Forrester said, more at ease, ‘‘ more 
calmly than I thought you would. I 
dreaded to hand you that envelore. ’’ 

‘‘Papa,’’ Winifred replied, ‘‘recent 
experience has prepared me for any- 
thing. Tell your story; then I’ll tell 
mine. I have a strange presentiment 
that they will either coincide, or be 
complements.’’ And she settled further 
back inher chair and closed her eyes, 
those all black eyes. 

** Years ago,’’ Mr. Forrester began, 
‘*T wandered in the west. I had a boy’s 
love of adventure, and ample opportunity 
to seek it, added thereto. When I be- 
came of age, my father gave me my por- 
tion of his estate; and I determined to 
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sa.isfy, in-full, my desire for roaming. 
Boy as I was, I was man enough to take 
some of my money and invest it, and 
thankful to-day I am for it. The re- 
mainder of the money I kept for current 
needs. I roamed all over the west, which 
was much more a type of pioneer settle- 
ment then than it is to-day ; I hunted, 
fished, in fact, lived a wild life, sleeping 
anywhere my wanderings happened to 
bring me, at the close of day.’’ 

Mr. Forrester was warming with the 
the thrill that the memory of those days 
brought him. He paused, as if pictur- 
ing the-scenes in his mind. 

‘‘Go on.’’ Winifred said, impatiently 
and almost commandingly. At her 
word, Mr. Forrester came somewhat to 
himself, though he would fain have for- 
gotten for a while the living relic of his 
adventures, in the arm chair, and lived 
over in imagination all the old times. 

‘‘Go on,’’ Winifred repeated louder, 
and opened her eyes, and flashed them 
at him compellingly. That was enough 
to restore him entirely to the present. 

‘*But,’’ he went on, and Winifred 
closed her eyes again, ‘‘I was the son of 
an English gentleman, and had only the 
desire for, and not the ability to withstand 
long, the hardships and privations 
necessary in such a life. What wonder, 
then, that I soon became ill, and one 
night, utterly exhausted, sank down 
before a gipsy camp. ”’ 

The girl in the arm chair sighed 
wearily. 

‘‘ What need,’’ the man continued, 
‘* what need to recount all the days and 
nights in that gipsy camp? What need 
to tell you of the care I received, from 
one gipsy girl especially ’’— 














‘‘What need, indeed!’’ Winifred 
interrupted fiercely. ‘‘ Haven’t you told 
me enough already! Why have I not 
known this before? Twenty-one years 
I have lived in ignorance, without ever 
hearing my mother’s name mentioned, 
or without ever seeing her picture. 
Where was the shame that she was my 
mother? And who’”’ she added bitterly 
‘*is so ignorant as not to know it, hav- 
ing once seen these eyes of mine ?’’ 

After this passionate outburst, Wini- 
fred again sighed—a sigh that came 
from her heart and passed all over her. 
It touched, too, the heart of Mr. For- 
rester, for he moved uneasily in his 
chair. 

‘* Well, go on,’’ Winifred said at 
last. ‘‘ There is more yet. When did 
she die ?’’ 

‘* Five years ago. ”’ 

‘‘ Five years ago!’’ Winifred inter- 
rupted again. ‘‘And I have believed 
her dead for at least nineteen! But go 
on, cruel one, nothing more you say can 
hurt me at all. Tell me all !’’ she com- 
manded. 

‘* Please donot reproach me for carry- 
ing Out my wife’s—your mother's 
wishes.’’ Mr. Forrester only said, but 
there was a world of meaning in his 
voice. 

Winifred felt the well-directed re- 
proach. 

‘‘ Excuse me, papa’’ she said peni- 
tently ‘‘ please go on.’’ 

‘It was your mother’s wish, Winnie, 
that you should know .nothing of her 
until to-day. 

‘* But where was she, papa, that I 
never saw her ?’’ 

‘* Let me go back some, that I may the 
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better connect my story. You already 
guessed that I soon fell in love with my 
gipsy nurse, and on regaining my 
health, I succeeded in weaning her 
away from the camp, and married her. 
I immediately gave up roaming, and 
with my gipsy wife now fully civilized 
and Americanized, as I wrongly thought, 
set up housekeeping in a modern way. 
To be sure we lived somewhat reclusely, 
but I was happy, and, in my ignorance, 
thought that my wife was too. We had 
been married but a few months, when I 
noticed her failing physically. I called 
in perhaps a half-dozen different physi- 
cians, but not one apparently helped her. 
I have since been of the opinion that the 
doctors thought there lad been some- 
thing mysterious about her former life, 
although there was little about her dress 
or manner, that belied her being an 
American. But you see, she looked, in 


feature, like a gipsy, and this fact natur-- 


ally aroused some curiosity. 

‘‘When you were about two years old, 
her health became worse, and the real 
sadness of my life began. One evening 
she brought you over to me and left the 
room. She was, oh, so proud of you, 
for she said you were just like her, with 
enough of the American type about you 
to save you from the taunts of unkind 
people. As I said, on that evening, she 
brought you to me and left the room. 


Presently she returned, bringing with. 
her a large box; it was the one thing: 
she had brought with her when we were - 
married. A peculiar key turned the: 
lock of the box; once open, the inside - 
disclosed numerous pieces of jewelry ; in» 


it also was that envelope, aldressed by 
her, containing, she told. me, that. pic- 
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ture of herself, which you have to-day 
seen. She told me all of the contents of 
the box were for you when you were 
twenty-one. I will show you the box 
later. Let me finish my story now. I 
‘was blind, and did not realize fur what 
‘reason she was telling me all.this, but 
the realization came all too soon when, 
a week later, I came home to find her 
gone. Oh yes, she came back to tell 
me her reason; she could not, she said, 
stand the confinement of my mode of 
living ; and I perceived the truth of her 
words, as I saw how much better she 
looked since she had gone back to her 
old life. Then too she told me, that for 
her to live with you, was to shame you ; 
and she begged me to come east with 
you, to begin life over again. After a 


great mind struggle, I decided to yield 
to her wish. That night before our 


departure I shall never forget ; she came 
for the last time to say good-bye to 
you. ’’ 

‘‘My poor mamma,’’ Winifred mur- 
mured, as her father paused. 
_ **Oh well, ’’ continued Mr. Forrester 
** some there may be who would call her 
heartless, wanton or what not; I say, 
however, it was for love of you that she 
left. She seemed to feel herself inferior 
to you, and wished not to stand in your 
light. When she turned to go out of 
the door, she took from her satchel, a 
photograph rack, and showed it to 
you. I remember it had knobs on it in 
the form of satyrs’ heads, and you 
clutched two of them in your tiny hands. 
Then she turned to me and said ‘ You 
_ see it? You'll hear of it again. It is 
her happiness’ pointing to you. Then 
he left, taking the rack with her. ”’ 
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Mr. Forrester paused ; Winifred did 
not move. Mr. Forrester raised a 
window; he did not atlempt any- 
thing else in the way of restoring 
his stupefied daughter. The cool air 
fanned her cheeks. 

““And the rest, papa’’ she asked 
faintly, motioning him to close the 
window. 

‘There is but little more, Winnie.. 
She promised to keep me aware of her 
whereabouts; so we left the West, 
youandI. As we had lived somewhat 
reclusely gossipers got little for their 
amusement. She kept her word to me, 
and every once in a while, I got news of 
her. Once, only once, she came to this 
town, asa fortune-teller and peddler, and 
although I hunted high and low for her, 
I could not find her, but I have always 
been satisfied that she intended it so. 
Soon after, I received a letter from the 
West, written in an unfamiliar hand, 
telling of her death. I went on—you 
remember when I took my trip West— 
and the report was confirmed satisfac- 
torily tome. That is all I know.”’ 

‘* But it isn't all I know, ’’ Winifred 
began, sitting straight up in her chair, 
and concluded ‘her father’s story by tell- 
ing her own recent experience with the 
photograph rack. ‘‘Anyway’’ she 
ended, smiling ‘‘it is all over now, and 
Iam glad I know all. This afternoon, 
papa, we shall drive down town, and 
have arrangements made to have a like- 
ness of my mother put in my locket by 
the side of yours. And the jewelry box, 
which you opened to get the picture out, 
I shall just peep into, and leave a 
thorough examination of it for. another 
day. ”’ 














After all, it had passed pleasantly enough 
—this recital of his wife’s history, but 
Mr. Forrester decided there had been 
enough business transacted that day, 
and the rest should be left for another. 
Winifred tripped from the room with a 
lighter step than had been hers for a 
week past. It was all very simple now 
—this rack affair, and she was glad to 
be gipsy enough to settle her own and 
her lovers’ happiness. A sudden thought 
struck her, and she literally ran back to 
the library. 

‘‘Papa,’’ she exclaimed ‘‘Rae is 
coming to see you to-night, and you 
must tell him what you have to-day told 
me. ’’ 

Mr. Forrester looked troubled; here 
was a new problem. 

“You must!’’ Winifred cried, as 
he hesitated. ‘‘It is his business, and 
he shall know who and what he is 
marrying. If my misfortune is enough 
to change his affections, then let him go. 
His love shall be tested by a scale on 
which that of few others has been 
weighed. ’’ 

She rose proudly ; Mr. Forrester knew 
she was right. 

‘*‘ Right, as ever you are, my gipsy, ”’ 
he replied at last; and Winifred escaped 
quickly, fearing that he might detect a 
catch in her voice if she spoke further. 
What if Rae shouldn’t love her any 
more—was the uppermost thought as 
she went down the corridor. It was 
alright to say ‘‘ Then, let him go!’’ 
but— 

The early“evening of the%same day 
found Winifred once more before her 
glass. She looked in it proudly now. 
What if her eyes were all:black ! Hadn’t 
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her mother had the same kind? Her 
mother’s memory meant now so much to 
her. 

‘*Marie,’’ she called to her maid 
‘‘bring my red silk dress with the 
black girdle, my heavy gold chain and 
all my bracelets. Dress my hair low 
and put in the knot, this gold pin 
which was my mother’s. ’’ 

Marie made haste to obey. 

‘‘’The first time’’ she said to herself 
‘*IT ever heard her speak of her 
mother !’’ 

**Will you have all your bracelets on 
Miss?’’ Marie suggested, with emphasis 
on the ‘‘all.’’ 

‘*T will have all my bracelets on 
Marie,’’ Winifred answered, with equal 
emphasis. ‘‘And quickly too, please. 
It is nearly eight now.”’ 

Marie had never experienced such 
impatient celerity on her mistress’ part. 
Surely, she must be feeling the privileges 
of her twenty-one years! But Marie’s 
ill-will, if she had any, passed quickly, 
as, when her mistress’ toilet was com- 
plete, the mistress herself turned to her 
with a penitent: 

‘‘I’m sorry I was so cross Marie. 
And you’re a dear good girl. Don’t 
wait to undress me; you may go to bed 
any time. ’’ 

‘*But miss’’ the maid protested 
‘‘that girdle does hook so peculiarly, 
I’m sure you'll need help to get it off. ’’ 

‘‘ Never mind, Marie’’ Winifred 
laughed. ‘‘I’ll tear it off rather than 
wake you up. You have been so 
patient with me while I have been so 
unreasonable.’’ ‘Then to herself, as she 
went down stairs, ‘‘ This dress plays 
its part to-night only, and at the end of 
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the evening, I shall either be so calm and 
content that I'll be willing to sleep, if 
necessary in my girdle and dress or I shall 
be so beside myself with sorrow that I 
shall be glad to tear my gipsy rig off. °’ 
A bell sounded as Winifred reached 
the last step; it marked the end of Car- 
olton’s interview with Mr. Forrester, 
and the beginning of his visit with 
Winifred. Tremblingly Winifred opened 
the drawing room door. ‘‘ He either is 
or isn’t, I either am or am not,’’ she 
thought, with the meaning best known 
to herself. She entered the library 
where her father and Carolton were. 
Carolton was the sole occupant of the 
room; he turned as Winifred entered. 
Winifred breathed hard but. made no 
attempt at greeting. She stool up 
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proudly to her full height and turned 
her eyes full upon him 

‘“*' You have heard, ’’ she said quietly 
‘‘who I am, and furthermore you see 
me as I am. ”’ 

Carolton took in at a glance her 
whole dress, planned for the occasion. 

All room for doubt of change in her 
lover’s affections vanished as Carolton 
advanced and gathered Winifred in his 
arms. 

** My true gipsy, ’’ he murmured, and 
it meant more to both of them than 
ever before. 

‘*T just couldn’t ’’ Winifred confessed, 
as Carolton led her to the sofa, ‘‘ I just 
couldn’t bear to go into a new home, 
dragging behind me a skeleton to con- 
ceal in the closet. ’’ 


END 








To Establish Central Bureau 


N agitation lead by THE NEw 
YorK Post, the leading news- 
paper in the Republic, is now being 
waged for the establishment of a Central 
Bureau, in America, for the printing and 
publishing of fac simile copies of manu- 
scripts and rare books now in the various 
European libraries, which are fact dwind- 
ling away because of constant wear, and 
which are entirely too few for distribu- 
tion in America. The American scholar, 
too often, cannot go to Europe expressly 
to study these manuscripts and books, 
and they are oft-times indispensable to 
the study of events and characters. 


A letter addressed to THE Post by 
Prof. Charles Mills Gayley of the Uni- 
versity of California, suggested the agi- 
tation. THE Post has published num- 
erous letters from as many distinguished 
educators, who were asked for an expres- 
sion as to the advisability of such a 
bureau, and, with perhaps three excep- 
tions, (and these did not oppose the 
idea ) each writer heartily endorsed the 
suggestion and signified an int€éntion to 
use his individual influence to help the 
plan. We have noted, with regret, that 
no letter has appeared from a colored 
college president, or colored educator. 
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AFRICAN SLAVE BOY 


African Slave Boy 


From Slavery to Independence and Honor 


PLANING ROOM IN GOVERNMENT DOCK YARDS, BOMBAY, 


INDIA 


{ Mr. Jonathan Hamis, foreman, standing to the front ] 


N the Government Dock Yards at 
Bombay, India, in charge of eigh- 
teen American made planing mach- 

ines, as foreman of a number of native 
employees, is a kindly looking, but 
strong faced young African who is 
pointed out as one of the most skilled 
‘and trusted foremen in the British 
Yards. And hereon hangs a tale. 
Jonathan Hamis, this young African, 
was born in Zangibar. His father was 
a farmer and lived near the sea. One 
day when Jonathan was seven years of 
age, he was playing with some larger 
“boys on the sea-shore, when two Arabs 


came in asmall boat to the shore, and 


called to the boys. They all ran away 
save Jonathan; and impelled by curiosity, 
he went up to the Arabs and asked 
them what they wanted, They told 
him that they had come to see whether 
he wanted to go and see the big 
ship in the harbor or not. Jonathan said 
he did, so they put the little fellow into 
the boat and took him to the large sailing 
vessel. As soon as he was lifted on 
deck, they shoved him to a gang way, 
and down into the hold of the vessel. 
Here he found himself a captive with 
many other slaves who had been stolen 
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as himself. He endured the horrors of 
the slave ship for some time, but was 
finally taken to Muscat, Arabia. Here 
he was sold for 75 Rupees (about $25.00) 
and was taken out on the Arabian 
desert, where for six years he worked 
as a slave for a most cruel and despotic 
Arab. The continuous drawing of 
water for the date trees and the camels 
was his monotonous drudging toil from 
three o’clock in the morning, far into 
the hot burning day. Beaten at times 
mercilessly and neglected continuously, 
the African longed for an opportunity 
to escape. 

One day his Master took him along to 
Muscat to drive some oxen to market. 

In Muscat while his Master was em- 
ployed elsewhere, Jonathan made in- 
quiries about the buildings and the flags 
he saw. They told him that one was a 
German flag; that another was an 
Arabian flag, and that another one was 
an English flag. He little knew what 
they all meant but somehow he associated 
liberty with that English flag. He noted 
the building from which it floated, and 
he made up his mind that when he 
escaped he would run to that flag. 

On returning to his desert home, or 
rather hovel, he had fully made up his 
mind to escape on the first opportunity ; 
and a chance soon came. 

His Master fell sick with a fever, and 
Jonathan felt that his time had come. 

The first night of his Master’s sickness 
the young lad went out among the oxen 
and camels where he always slept. But 
this night, instead of lying down, he 
picked out the fleetest camel, led it 
quietly from the herd, leaped to its back 
and swiftly and noiselessly glided away 


in the darkness toward §Muscat. All 
night he travelled, never pausing, never 
halting, not even for a moment. The 
faithful camel seemed to scent the 
danger that might be fast following be- 
hind. and tirelessly sped ‘on. Jonathan 
knew that if his departure had been 
detected, ruthless vengenance would 
overtake him. So with trembling fear 
and beating heart, he leaned low over 
the neck of his swift footed camel. Not 
only from behind was there danger but 
the constant possibility of meeting one of 
the many caravans travelling at night 
made the journey full of terror. 

But with the breaking of the day he 
rode~into Muscat and straight to the 
Consulate where the British flag was fly- 
ing. 

He soon had told his story to the 
British Consul and was promised protec- 
tion. 

But the day had not far advanced 
when into Muscat rode the Arab Master 
in hot pursuit. His rage was almost 
uncontrollable. He had come for his 
slave and was about to seize him when 
there stepped in between that towering, 
cruel and raging Arab, and that little 
wild-eyed, terror stricken Negro boy, a 
form like that of a lion, calm, majestic 
and powerful. ‘‘ Don’t you lay your 
hands on that boy, you brute, or I will 
chain you,’’ said the British Consul to 
the threatening Arab.. The lion had 
growled and the Arab stopped. 

‘*He belongs to me, ’’ said the Arab. 
‘* He was born here in Arabia. Why I 
can bring you his mother,”  ~ 

‘You will have to do it and prove 
your case, ’’ quietly said the Consul. 

For three days that trial was held in 

















the British Consulate. As many as a 
score of lying Arabs testified that the 
young African was born in Arabia. 
And they even brought in an old Negro 
slave woman belonging to some Arabs 
living near Jonathan’s Master, who 
doubtless in fear of her life, swore that 
Jonathan was her youngest son and was 
born in the desert near Muscat. Thus 
the trial proceeded. Jonathan made 
his own plea and told his story with 
such straightforwardness and convincing 
truthfulness that the Consul declared 
him free and sent back the raging Arabs 
without their prey. 

For three months Jonathan worked as 
Office boy at the Consulate. During this 
time he saw many Arab slave catchers 
put into chains and many more wretched 
slaves go free. For from this time for- 
ward the British Consul was ceaselessly 
active in searching all ships and arrest- 
ing all who were suspected of being en- 
gaged in this horrible human traffic. 

After three months the British Consul 
told Jonathan that he would have to send 
him away, but told him that he would 
send him wherever he desired to go, 
back to Zangibar or to anywhere else. 
But Jonathan asked only that he might go 
where there were English people. Thus 
it came that he was sent to Bombay. 
Here he was asked by the British Consul 
what he wanted todo. He said ‘‘Study.’’ 
So he was sent to Rev. James Smith, 
Principal of an American Board Mission 


Industrial School at Ahmednagar. Here’ 


he spent seven years. Early in his 
school life he became an earnest Christ- 
ian and by faithful application to his 
studies and by hard work he laid the 
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foundation for a noble character and an 
eminently successful life. On com- 
pleting his industrial training he was 
sent to the Saw Millsof Alex. McKenzie 
& Son, Bombay, where he worked for 
three years with such fidelity to his em- 
ployer’s interests and such conspicuous 
skill that when the English Government 
sent to this firm for a foreman for the 
new Dock Yards. Jonathan was selected 
fron all the workmen as the one best 
qualified for the responsible position. 

For five year this young man, who is 
stillin his twenties, has been in the employ 
of the English Government. He has 
the good will and confidence of all the 
men who work under him as well as of 
those who employ him. His genial 
spirit, his faithful adherence to his work 
and his skill and absolute trustworthi- 
ness have won for him the respect and 
honor due to such noble qualities, 

He is the product, the ripe fruit of in- 
dustrial training, and his life and inde- 
pendent position in the World show the 
value and blessing of this kind of 
Missionary work. 

The picture accompanying this sketch 
was taken by a superintendent in the 
Government Yards who feels that the 
life of this young African is worthy of 
recital as an inspiration to all of lowly 
origin, who seek to make an honorable 
place for themselves in the World. 

The picture is of Jonathan in one of 
his workshops with some of his men in 
the rear. It is a poor likeness, but it 
stands for one of the most honored and 
highly esteemed Africans in all Bombay 
and, if I pen the verdict of his nearest 
friends, I will add, in all India. 
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A SHELL 


By CHARLES BERTRAM JOHNSON 


se He SH 


Rs. once I have not seen the sea, nor know, 
By long familiar ear, her varying mood, 

And passionate swell, but here upon this rood, 
I found this gypsy bard of hers and, lo! 
Close-fitted to my ear, in gratitude, 

It murmurs of its far-off parent flow. 

_ O, wander Sprite! what Viking fortitude 

Left thee, stranded waif, achance wind’s blow? 
Iama Shell, far from my native skore; 

Unlike thee, gypsy bard, my long exile 

Has made my native speech remembered vain; 
Here self-communing thou and conning o’er 


With insane ecstacy thy ancient style, 


The while another’s tongue relates my pain. 

















SCRAMBLED EGGS 


Scrambled Eggs 


By GERTRUDE DorSEY BROWN 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH ] 
PART II 





“‘ Tis thy wedding morning 
Shining in the skies 
Bridal bells are ringing 
Bridal songs arise 
Opening the portals 
Of thy Paradise 
Arise, sweet maid, arise. ’’ 

r | “HE windows of the bed chambers 
on the second floor were soon 
filled with eager faces and each 

delighted listener inquired of the other 

from whence came this bridal chorus so 
early in the morning. 

Dora Grayson, stood on the balcony 
over-looking the garden, and from that 
vine-covered nook she discovered that 
several white robed creatures had taken 
possession of the little arbor that faced 
the balcony and stood directly under the 
window of her own bed chamber. But 
to her, the chorus meant nothing and 
with an abstracted half sigh, she turned 
to re-enter the large French window of 
her dressing room, but that space was 
occupied by the ample figure of her 
aunt Effie. 

‘* Why Dora Grayson, what are you 
doing up and dressed so early: and in 
this solemn looking black gown? Why 
child, this is your wedding morning and 
even now the bridesmaids and flower 
girls are singing your bridal. Come 
quick, throw this opera cape over your 





shoulders and while I bring the rose 
bowl you make your courtesy and for 
mercy sake look happy. ‘ Mr. Chop- 
pang’ couldn’t help writing another 
funeral march if he could see you now. 
It’s enough to make an American weep, 
much less a heathen Chinaman,’’ and 
with a gentle but resolute push, Aunt 
Effie parted the vines and drew Dora 
forward. 

‘<The bride ! the bride ! how lovely, ”’ 
and laughing and dancing gayly below 
the jolly serenaders threw kisses at Dora 
while she, with a graceful movement, 
from the handsome rose jar showered 
bridal roses upon them. Whether from 
the effort required to do this, or for 
some other reason, the beautiful white 
opera cape, became disengaged from its 
fastenings and slipped to the floor, 
leaving a pale faced girl in a simple 
blace robe—alone on the balcony,— 
superstitious people might have said it 
was an evil omen, but of course no 
superstitious people were there. Carl 
Slaughter entering the yard at that 
moment saw his betrothed and breathing 
a fervent ‘‘ God bless her’’ started for 
the house, but was met by Merrit Gray- 
son and the two stopped to exchange 
greetings. The latter did not look like 
the same man who had one year before 
forbade him the premises and denied 
him all future association or communica- 
tion with his daughter. .That Merrit 
Grayson had long ceased to exist. It 
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had been a trying year and by no means 
was it an easy task to make the change 
and reformation in thought, word and 
action that he had done. 

Any coward can avoid unpleasant 
issues by professing to adopt popular 
ideas ; by saying green is pink because 
public sentiment saysso. But it requires 
a real hero to yield stubborn prejudices 
and preference to a conviction inspired 
by the unsubstantiated testimony of one 
whom he considers in every way his 
infcrior. 

True to his promise to Mrs. Caroline 
Somebody, Mr. Grayson had tiied to 
undo the wrong he had started, for he 
realized that to pursue the course he 
had undertaken he must give up all that 
was nearest and dearest—a sacrifice upon 
the very alter he had erected whereon 
he had designed that other men’s 
liberties should perish. After talking 


it over with his wife, he decided to go 
to Atlanta, call upon Mr. Slaughter and 


apologize for his actions. The young 
lawyer received him politely if not cor- 
Gially and after listening in wonder to 
the retraction of statements most em- 
phatically advocated such a short time 
before, he thanked Merrit Grasson for 
his offer of renewed friendship and boldly 
asked permission to see Miss Dora. 

A great wave of crimson suffused the 
face of the strong man, and his emotions 
. Overcoming him he burst into tears, ‘‘ O 
Slaughter for God’s sake, as you live, as 
you prize your manhood, do not betray 
this sacred confidence, and were it not 
that my daughter loves you—No, by 
the eternal God—no—I would not tell 


you this secret, ’’ exclaimed the excited 
father. 


‘Your confidence is safe with me, 
although I do not know for what reason 
you should distress yourself thus—’’ re- 
plied the lawyer. 

Merrit Grayson briefly told the story 
he had heard from the lips of the dying 
woman, and with a look half of sorrow 
half of defiance, faced the mam who ~ 
wished above all else to become his son- 
in-law. ‘‘Now Slaughter you professed 
to love Dora, before this, what do you 
think of it since you know her to be a— 
I can’t say the word? Excuse me but 
I never made a practice of saying colored 
people, and Negress hardly seems appro- 
priate, it is so much like tigress. But 
since you know, that things are not 
what they have seemed, tell me truly if 
your love is as unchanged and as sincere, 
as is the character of my oldest-born? I 
am her father, and I wish above all else 
to protect her and the rest of my family, 
who are, mind you, as good as any and 
better than most people under the 
heavens above. ’’ 

For a few minutes the room was as 
silent as a tomb, then Carl Slaughter 
with a peculiar expression on his face 
arose—and taking a key from his pocket 
unlocked the door to a private drawer in 
his desk and took therefrom a small 
book which he proceeded to open and 
finally placed before the other, with the 
remark—‘‘ This was my father’s diary 
and among other things concerning his 
professional career I found the state- 
ments I place before you. I have known 
of this for some time, and in that fact 
alone you may be better convinced of my 
love for Dora. Read for yourself. ’’ 

It was an old style memoranda with a 
substantial morocco case and although 














the writing was yellow, yet it was per- 
fectly legible and easily read. 

Under date of Easter Sunday, April 18 
—was written.—‘‘ Attendance upon Mrs. 
Clayborne, etc—Strange experience with 
a servant called Hannah. She stopped 
me in the hall one evening as I was 
leaving the Clayborne house and told 
me she wanted to tell me something no 
one else must hear. I stepped into the 
library and closed the door for I saw by 
the excited features that the poor crea- 
ture was in great distress. 

‘**Mars Slaughter, Missus done sent for 
me to come and show the gal Molly how 
to dress de baby, and shore as I’m alive 
that ain’t missus’ baby a’ tall. Hit’s 
Caddie’s. baby for I done dressed it my- 
self yestidy in dem very close and more- 
soever, I knows them babies apart. 
This ’in is sure cullored and ain't missus’ 
baby, but she done seen it now and say 
hit got eyes like hits pap’, and mouf 
like hits granny and she done put alittle 
ring on its finger and say hit must stay 
there till the finger out grow it, for she 
say she put it on with a wish.’ 

‘*T tried to persuade Hannah that she 
must be mistaken but she would not 
have it so, and as nothing else would 
satisfy her I promised to speak to the 
Col. about it the next day. That night 
I was called to Montgomery and it was 
some days later before I again visited 
the Claybornes. The horror I saw in 
the eyes of Hannah and the manner in 
which she watched my movements con- 
vinced me that she had something to 
say. I made an excuse for sending her 
for my case, and as she returned I met 
her in the dressirg room. 

‘' ‘Oh MarsSlaughter! Mars Clayborne 
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done gone and sold his own baby and 
left this here’n for missus. He and 
Caddie must a got things mixed for he 
sure done sold the wrong child and its 
gone up river to the Lord-don’t-know- 
where. ’ 

‘* The earnestness of the poor creature, 
and a thorough knowledge of the caprices 
of a mother about to be robbed ot her 
child, led me to make an investigation, 
first cautioning Hannah to say nothing 
to any one of her discovery. I sought 
out Col. Clayborne and stated the case 
to him. He flatly refused to credit it 
‘and declared he believed this so-called 
discovery, but a put-up-job to cause him 
trouble. Hot words followed and then 
and there I severed my connections with 
Clayborne. He made no effort so far as 
I know to follow up, or locate the child he 
had sold, and as a physician my position 
was little better than that of father con- 
fessor, for I dared not push matters 
without better testimony than that ofa 
slave,—a slave’s mere suspicion. Heaven 
will reveal all things, but God knows I 
believe that somewhere in this Southland 
—a slave—a pure white child is in 
bondage, and that child is the daughter 
of Col. Ellwood Clayborne. ”’ 

Merrit Grayson, his face white, and 
his features strained, yet with a certain 
dignity, closed the little book and re- 
turned it to Carl Slaughter. ‘‘ Well my 
boy, if my daughter's happiness depends 
upon you, then make her happy, and if 
ever you feel that you cannot do so, I’’ 
—but he did not finish for the men had 
been so engrossed in their mutual sorrow 
that they had not heard the opening of 
the door of the outer office some fifteen 
minutes before, and now when it closed 
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with a bang, both gentlemen sprang to 
their feet and hurried to the hall. A 
discharged office clerk was just stepping 
into the elevator. Slaughter turned a 
trifle pale, and then said—*‘ If agreeable 
to your daughter I will call to-morrow 
evening. ”’ 

This interview and others that fol- 
lowed were soon productive of definite 
arrangements for an early marriage, and 
a consequent trip to Europe. The time 
was fixed for June 1st, and now that 
day had arrived. After the celebration 
of the old custom of awakening the 
tride with the singing of the bridal, the 
different members of the family prepared 
in their own way for the festivities of 
the day. 

The twins—Raymond and Marcellus— 
were bringing gladness to the hearts and 
sweet-meats to the stomachs of a crowd 
of urchins who had solicited ‘‘errand 
work ’’ at the kitchen door. Small 
corners of cake, and pans of icing with 
stray pieces of ham and chicken wings, 

were rapidly disappearing, while Ray 
and Marc entertained the children with 
accounts of the inner workings of the 
great event. ‘‘I reckon you’uns won’t 
allow we’uns to git a look at the bright 
grooms,’’ and one little fellow looked 
wistfully at Ray as he munched the 
cookie in his dirty little hand, but Ray 
unheeding the warning look from Marc, 
stoutly declared ‘‘O yes we will. Its to 
be at the big church and every one who 
comes and brings one of our tickets is 
sure to get in, cause my aunt Effie told 
me so.’’ Then a bright idea occurring 
to him, he called his brother aside and 
unfolded his plan, which. meeting the 
instant approval of the practical Marc, 


away ran the twins while the urchins 
their number augmented by the arrival 
of a strange, hungry looking young 
man, wondered how and by what means 
the tickets spoken of could be obtained. 
They had not long to wait, for the boys 
soon returned with a box containing 
twenty engraved cards which bore this 
simple statement: 

‘Please present this card at 
church. ”’ 

In some manner the idea was soon 
understood aud the tickets began to sell 
like hot cakes, for from three to ten 
cents, according to the reputed wealth of 
the purchaser. ° é 2 

Little Edna Clayborne, who with the 
year-and-a-half-old baby, had joined the 
crowd, was anxiously watching the sale, 
and trying to decide upon some plan 
whereby she too, might witness Miss 
Dora’s marriage. Then remembering 
her own valued possession—an Angora 
kitten—she bounded away leaving Isaac 
Orlando to the tender mercies of his 
fellow scamps. 

When Edna returned she marched 
boldly up to the twins and demanded: 
‘‘ A kitten’s worth of tickets.’’ This 
demand was met with ashout of derision 
from the spectators, while the youthful 
merchants, cast into doubt by the pro- 
blem of a satisfactory adjustment of such 
a purchase, examined the cat, and as it 
was a beautiful creature and promised 
new diversion they decided it was worth 
three tickets. The tickets thus disposed 
of, the childern separated, and little 
Edna was wearily ‘‘luggin’’ the baby 
home to the favorite strains of ‘‘ Bring- 
ing in the.sheeps”’ ,when sh¢.was ac- 
costed by the stranger who had watched 


the 
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the sale a few minutes before. 

‘*T say sissy, I’ll give you a quarter 
for one of them tickets you just got’’ 
and the piece of silver was temptingly 
held out to the ex-owner of the Angora. 
Edna eyed him suspiciously and then 
said loftily, ‘“ Who is you, and is you 
’spectable ?’”’ 

‘*Never mind about me—I’m his 
royal Nibs of Nibbsville. Just you hand 
over one of them cards before I cut yer 
ears off ’’—replied the man. 

Thus appealed to and seeing no way 
of escape, the card was given in exchange 
for the quarter and the baby was gently 
admonished to hurry along, cause the 
beans would sure burn, if he didn’t. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the large crowd gathered at the 
church bore evidence of the popularity 
of the couple about to be married. 

To be sure, some surprise was evinced 
when the ushers seated two rows of 
little black girls and boys and when 
Edna and the baby, duly arrayed in 
their Sunday best, were seated beside 
the fashionable Mrs. Norman Rossin, 
that worthy dame, in the name of her 
departed ancestry—requested the usher 
to please find other accommodations for 
the ‘‘ persons ’’’ who sat beside her. 

The bridal party finally arrived and 
with the usual pomp and ceremony of 
such occasions, each participant took his 
place and the minister began the sacred 
service. 

In the midst of that silence which 
follows the words ‘‘Speak now,’”’ a 
young man arose from no one knew 
where, and distinctly said, ‘‘I forbid 
the bans, It is an illegal act in this 
state for any minister of any religious 


denomination to marry a colored or 
Negro woman to a white man, Dora 
Grayson has Negro blood in her veins 
and you dare not perform this cere- 
mony,’’ 

The effect was all that could have 
been desired from such a malicious source. 
Mcrrit Grayson had arisen and faced 
the accuser, and then white and shaking 
in every limb, he had sunk back into 
the seat. Slaughter and his best man, 
had involuntarily reached for the hip 
pocket, and then helplessly dropped 
their arms. The minister, with blazing 
eyes, and threatening attitude in stern 
words, commanded the young man to 
come forward and produce proof of his 
assertion. But proof came from another 
source. 

Dora Grayson, dignified, sweet, com- 
posed, turned to the minister and in 
clear tones said—‘‘ It is true, let us not 
listen to the story of the past, now. If 
this ceremony cannot proceed under the 
conditions we may at least withdraw in 
peace. ”’ 

Slaughter, the lion of the senate, the 
pet of the club, the wit of the banquet, 
led from the church, past the pews of 
the proudest and wealthiest the girl 
whom he loved but whom the laws of 
his state forbade him to marry. Crushed 
yet resolute, defeated yet defiant, the 
groom-elect handed the girl into the 
waiting carriage and was driven back to’ 
the Grayson home. The family soon 
followed, and in which face was the 
most misery, the most suffering, would 
be hard to decide. The guests went to 
their own homes and no one save the 


minister and the strange young man 


remained. The latter explained very 
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glibly that at one time he was a clerk in 
the office of Carl Slaughter, and after 
being dismissed he had returned one day 
for a talk with his former employer and 
hearing him in conversation with another 
gentleman in his private office, he had 
seated himself and thus heard the story 
of that skeleton which occupied the 
spare closet at the Grayson home. 

He had taken a run up from Atlanta 
the day before, hoping to see Slaughter 
and exact quieting money from him, but 
finding an easier way of humiliating Mr. 
Slaughter and the rest of them big-bugs 
he had abandoned the former plan and 
procured an entrance card to the church 
and now he guessed their cake was all 
dough. In disgust the minister turned 
abruptly from the informer and was 
about to leave the church when one of 
the trustees approached and desired an 
interview. 

‘* Tf all this stuff is true, we might as 
well get through with the unpleasant 
part at once. This church does not 
fellowship Negroes, and as senior trustee 
I shall call a meeting and have this 
settled before we lose our best members.’’ 

‘*My God! my God! and has the 
church no place in it for such as we 
have just seen denied the privileges of 
the most sacred of its ordinances? God 
forbid that I wear the holy garments, 
only to deny the faith that I am trying 
to instil in others. I see the whole 
thing now. We are the servants of the 
world, we are the most abject slaves of 
mammon, we are crucifying our Lord 
daily, and I for one, shall begin now to 
ask God’s mercy upon me, chief of sin- 
ners, that I know myself to be.”’ 
tinister knelt at the deserted railing of 


The: 


the alter and poured out his soul before 
the God of Sabbaoth. Thetrustee, bored 
and uncomfortable, took his hat and 
went out. 

For three weeks after the sensational 
revelation at the fashionable church 
very little was seen of any of the mem- 
bers of the Grayson family. It was 
known that Slaughter had returned to 
Atlanta, but for how long and for what 
purpose, none could say. In fact society 
canvassed and gossipped the affair in a 
guarded way, for openly it avoided any 
direct investigation. It felt that its own 
foundations were of such a nature that 
it must handle with care any stones 
which came within its way. 

Mrs. Norman Rossin, upon her return 
from the church walked straight to the 
library, took from its shelf the large 
family Bible and carried it to her room 
and never again was it seen by any 
member of her household. 

Mrs. Grayson and Dora seemed 
strangely self possessed. Malcolm spent 
most of his time with his favorite pony, 
the twins tried to adapt themselves to 
the new order of affairs by acquiring a 
knowledge of the life of litte colored 
boys. When no one was near they took 
turns in calling each other ‘‘ nigger’’ just 
to see how it felt. To Aunt Effie the 
blow was mortal. She had been kept in 
ignorance of everything, until disclosure 
was made at the church and then she 
had done what she usually did at a 
crisis—fainted. Afterward when her 
brother told her the facts she x Aw 
hysterical and blamed Aunt Caddy for 
all their misery, and now at the end of 
three weeks she was reduced to a mere 
nonenity. - ) ay ; 
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- ‘The family was seated at the table 
and the fish was being served when a 
servant entered and handed a letter to 
Mr. Grayson. He glanced over it and 
laid it by bis plate, then picking it up 
and reading it a second time the full 
significance of it burst upon him and in 
a frenzy he tore the sheet into bits. 

‘*The Rev. Mr. Voorhees regrets his 
inability to accommedate my sons at his 
private school, for the next term,’’ and 
he abruptly left the room. His wife did 
not tell him that upon her dresser lay 
three envelopes, each containing some 
such insult. The first was from Capt. 
and Mrs. Benjamin, recalling their invi- 
tation to diuner, but assigning no reason. 
Another was from Madame Carée, an- 
nouncing her regrets that she could no 
longer accommodate the ladies at her 
dressmaking establishment; the last, and 
worst of all, was from the man-of-all- 
work, Sam. 

He wished her to know that they had 
treated him well, but it was a matter of 
‘*princible’’ with him, and he would 
not work for ‘‘cullord folks. As long 
as you was white it was all right, and if 
you'en is ever white again, just send for 
me and I’m your man, but I won’t work 
for no niggers if I knows it,’’ and thus 
Sam's resignation was filed. 

The minister called and although the 
call was not a pleasant one, yet his un- 
spoken sympathy and love went far to- 
wards the soothing of the ruffled sea. 

’ Judge White’s son, Ben, came often 
and stayed late with Malcolm, and sev- 

-eral ladies made it known in various 
ways that they were friends of the family 
_in spite of reverses. ; 

' “One morning Dora came into the 


sitting room with such a radiant face 
that every one asked what good news 
she bore. 

‘*It is a message I received from Carl, 
in the first place. He says, he has ar- 
ranged everything and we may all start 
for Europe next week if we can get ready 
in time. He has put papa’s business in 
the hands of a capable agent and there 
is nothing left to do, but to get ready 
for our vacation. 

** My second cause for joy is this: I 
think we all have been very silly to 
spend so much time weeping and mourn- 
ing over the fact that we are of Negro 
extraction. Are we not as good as we 
were before we found this out? If not 
it is our own fault. Have we changed 
in our love for each other? Have our 
feet become larger or our lips thicker or 
have horns begun to grow on our heads? 
If we have endured insults and calumny, 
it has been only for three or four weeks, 
Think what it has been to those around 
us, who have endured these things not 
three weeks only, but all their lives, 
We have ourselves heaped upon them 
some of the very burdens which now 
threaten to overcome us. If 1 am a 
Negro, from this day forward I mean to 
be just as persevering, just as ambitious, 
just as successful, as the white Dora 
Grayson of a year ago. After our mar- 
ridge, Carl and I shall return to this 
samne place and live before these people 
the lives of two honest God—fearing cit- 
izens, and the right people will recognize 
and encourage us too.’’ 

Ten days later when the family left 
for New York, a little colored girl stood 
on the deserted porch holding to her 
breast an Angora kitten. She watched 
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the carriage as it drove out of sight and 
taking a corner of her gingham apron 
she wiped the tears from her eyes and 
then turned to Isaac Orlando with the 
philosophic remark: 

‘If poor Miss Dora and them boys is 
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not white, then they is the most respect- 
ablest colored folks in the world, and if 
they finds they can’t pass for white 
where they is going, maybe they kin fix 
it so as Mr, Grayson an’ Mr. Carl can 
pass for colored,’’ 


END 








Conference at TusKegee 


HE Tuskegee Negro Conference, 

long ago recognized as the greatest 

movement for the social, educa- 
tional, moral and civic uplift of the 
colored people in the South, will meet 
in annual session at the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, February 22, Washington’s birth- 
day, and altogether, a happy season for 
any kind of a gathering which has for 
its ultimate aim the completest freedom 
of the mind, as well as of the body. 
Indeed, an organization which has not in 
its letter or spirit, or both, the betterment 
of the human family, were not fit for the 
serious consideration of men. 

The Tuskegee Conference, in its in- 
fluence and scope; in its usefulness and 
character, has established itself as the 
official organization and gathering of the 
black commoners of the South. The 
influence of this meeting is national ; its 
scope takes in the entire suburban pop- 
ulation of the Southland; its usefulness 
is incalculable, and its character is abso- 
lute in its bearing, and sympathetic in 
its. purpose. Hammond Lamont, the 
distinguished editor of THE NEw York 
Post, who. was present at the last session 


of the Conference, told the writer, in 
substance, that the Tuskegee Conference, 
in its thought, and purpose, and accom- 
plishment, is the great dynamic force 
striking, constantly striking, for good in 
all this perplexing and aggravating, but 
inescapable problem affecting the very 
life of the Nation. Mr. Lamont only 
voiced the sentiment of those in the 
North, who are working as best they can 
to assist the Negro in the South to rid 
himself entirely of pariahism, and make 
himself independent, and indispensable. 

Let him be a student of economics, 
sociologly, civics, education, or what not; 
the aggregation that Tuskegee brings 
together under one roof the first day of 
the Conference—with their songs of 
hope and of deliverance; stories of 
struggle and of triumph—furnish suf- 
ficient hope and heart for propositions of 
ways and means to deliver these people, 
which is the one great thought engaging 
the study and voice of the“Worker’s 
Conference the second day. And this 
conference of workers, white workers 
and black workers, men workers and 
women workers, but sincere workers all 
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the while, is almost as interesting as the 
horde of farmers and toilers who, for the 
most part, have received their benedic- 
tion and driven away in their ox-carts 
and other vehicles of more or less ques- 
tion the day before, with a firmer belief 
in their ultimate redemption, and a 
heart full of joy. 

Advices come from Tuskegee that the 
Conference, which will honor George 
Washington’s birthday this year, prom- 
ises to be more largely attended by the 
farmers of the South, who have experi- 
enced a great awakening as to their status 
and future, brought on no doubt, by 


fierce political conflicts im the recent 
past, together ‘with the opposition of 
men in high places to their interests. 
The Workers’ Conference will bring to- 
gether in common fellowship more men 
and women of the North and South than 
heretofore, for they too, for the most 
part teachers and sociologists, have been 
moved by the new educational rally in- 
stituted by the late William H. Baldwin. 
The Nation shall look forward to this 
February conference with much interest, 
for out of it shall come a new inspiration 
for work in solving those problems which 
pester the entire South, 








THE TRIAL ON MOUNT OLYMPUS. 


By Grorce B. THORNTON 


T: was on Mount Olympus, in a still hour of the night, 
The gods were all assembled, and the moon shone full and bright ; 


The nightingales were singing gay with fond, full-throated ease, 
On middle moonlight mounted and the lofty limbs of trees. 


II 


The liquid songs.of music the nightly songsters made, 
Filled‘all the ait with melodies arid floated down the glade : 
But now they all are silenced, and such sober stillness falls 


As haunts dead men’s lifeless breast or pictures on the walls. 
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On that night Paul and Peter, two Apostles sacred came 


To pass their judgment on the gods and persecute the same. 


Around their heads were kalos of a holy, splendid’ sheen, 


Below, the gods assembled, awaiting dread were seen. 


IV 


And Peter motioned with his hand and forward Zeus came, 
Full proud and brave of his renown and cf his lasting fame; 
But as he stood before the man that fished in Galilee, 

He thought of titles he had Jost—his high supremacy. 


Vv 


He raised his head in high discain and anger fierce and dire, 
His eyes shown as the lighinings, looking, acting, burning ire; 
An’ lightning ’gan to flash an’ flame an’ snap an’ hiss an’ roar, 


An’ all Olympus ’gan to shake as in the days of yore. 


VI 


But Peter pressed the fiery bolts with light, unerring tread, 

And turning to the ruler of this high Olympus, said : 

‘“*Thou art condemned an’ cursed an’ judged through alleternity!’’ 
And Zeus vanished through the earth and said, ‘‘Necessity !’’ 


Vil 


Poseidon, strong and mighty, next approached the holy man, 
With night depicted i in his eyes, a trident i in his hand. gif 
“An’ thou art he who tules the waves,” gocd Peter angry spurned 


Poseidon screamed with sudden pain an’ into vapor turned. 
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VIII 

Apollo and the muses nine behind him forward came, 
As if in turn it was their time to register their name ; 
But wise Apollo turned to Paul and in a voice of dread, 


Resembling wondrous music mixed with mighty murmurs, said : 


Ix 
* I am the essence of the soul of sweet humanity, 
The life an’ health an’ sportive youth of frolic gayety. 
Slay me not! Protect me, Lord, for twas ordained on high 


That I be god of sacred song, and never, never die !’’ 


x 
The moment next of silence was when Peter raised his eyes, 
(An’ Paul was meditating, ) and he looked up to the skies. 
The thoughtful Paul arose and said, ‘‘This high behest I give,. 


Let Song immortal, sacred, free, henceforth forever live !’’ 


XI 


Apollo with his lute in hand sat on the earthly ground, [around ; 


The night was clear, the fountains roared, and perfume smelled 
The muses nine like sisters dear did gather in a ring, 


An’ tones of mighty minstrelsy they ’gan to gayly sing : 


xIl 
‘* Holy Birth of God on High, 
-To thy fost’ring care we fly, 
. After meeting drearily. 


Joy and music do we bring ; 
Do protect us that we sing 
Songs of luscious melody. °’ 


89 
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Liberia: 


A Modern El Dorado 


By BENJAMIN J. GANT 


HE American citizens who read 
and talk about Africa usually 
form the wrong idea of the con- 

tinent and invariably term it ‘‘ Darkest 
Africa. ’’ We will admit that Americans 
with perhaps one exception, lead the 
world in the arts and sciences. But 
there are other countries that appreciate 
the higher accomplishments of life ; 
which are no less loved and courted in 
Liberia than in Korea. 

Being interested in and desiring to see 
‘Liberia, I left Chicago in May last year, 
and sailed from New York on the 
Lucania, crossing. the Atlantic in six 
days. ‘The first stop was at Queenstown, 
Ireland. Spending one week in Eng- 
land, I found the people surprisingly 
pleasant and accommodating. On the 
19th I boarded the steamship Angolo at 
Liverpool, and after a few days sailing, 
crossed the Bay of Biscay; the ship 
made stops at twelve important islands, 
Time will not permit me to mention 
each, but those that impressed me most 
favorably were Maderia and Teneriffe. 

The island of Maderia is inhabited 
by Portugese, and is a veritable land 
of fruit and flowers. 
are very narrow, perhaps not more than 


twelve feet wide, and the roadways are. 


made of pebbles from the sea. It has a 
mountain called Monte, which stands 
2,500 feet above the sea level, and 
travellers may ascend by means of cars 
and descend on a toboggan slide to the 


The . streets’ 


sea shore. On its summit is a beautiful 
park decorated with flowers, whose sweet 
odors perfume the air. One peculiar 
feature I noted: in the town was a very 
wide and deep ditch through which is a 
stream of water four feet in depth 
flowing over large round rocks. This 
ditch the women regularly use to do 
their washing in. ‘The rocks are used as 
washboards. They soap the garment, 
dip it into the water, quickly raise it 
above their heads, and dash it upon the 
rocks. As this was new and novel to 
me, I requested my cabman to stop, and 
within the distance of one block I counted 
thirty-eight women who were washing. 


As the stream continually runs, the 


water is always fresh. 

On the following day the ship sailed, 
and after.some days had passed we 
anchored in Teneriffe’s harbor. That 
is a very important island and much 
business is transacted. It is inhabited 
by the Spanish. I had the pleasure of 
meeting the governor, and visiting the 
Nelson Cathedral, most parts of which 
are more than 400 years old. As I entered 
the edifice my eyes beheld many things 
of antique magnificence. I saw on the 
walls old: silver figures of Jesus on the 
Cross, the Virgin Mary, John the 
Baptist. and many others too nurherous 


‘to. mention. » The cathedral is made of 
. heavy.stone and is very spacious. ,It is 


in use to-day. 


““ “he next day the ship put to sea and 

















called at several islands, arriving at 
Monrovia June 17th. I must admit 
that during my forty-one days of travel, 
especially among the islands, I could 
not understand the different languages 
of the people, and in many cases I was 
forced to use signs. 

Previous to my coming to Liberia, 
this place had been pictured to meas a 

portion of ‘‘ Darkest Africa, ’’ but to my 
joyous surprise, asI stood on the deck of 
the ship when we entered the harbor, I 
beheld a little city equal to any I had 
seen along the coast. 

Liberia was settled in 1820 by emanci- 

pated slaves of the United States, under 
the auspices of the American Colonization 
Society. The settlers remained under 
a governor appointed by the society until 
July 26, 1847, when they declared them- 
selves independent and formed a Negro 
Republic. After flourishing for the 
past fifty-seven years, her future depends 
upon the men who shall be placed at the 
head of affairs. Liberia’s past is a demon- 
stration of the Negro’s ability to govern 
wisely and successfully. She needs only 
Strong, patriotic men at the helm of 
State. The wonder is that Liberia has 
existed so long as a Nation under ruling 
circumstances; strong men have held the 
Republic so far in its place of national 
recognition. This kind of men are 
needed for the future more than they 
were in the past. 

The emigrant is an important factor in 
Liberia’s future. The diplomats have a 
splendid opportunity to display their 
knowledge of international law and 
government. The lawyer may here 
prove his ability as a jurist and earn 
golden laurels. The physican may show 
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his skill in the treating of maladies 
that carry each year thousands to un- 
timely graves, The merchant may reap 
a reward here for his genius, undreamed 
of elsewhere. The minister has a field 
for gathering a harvest of _ still 
benighted souls. The farmer may be- 
come wealthy in ten or fifteen years 
growing coffee, while he ekes out a 


‘miserable existence in the United States. 


The opportunities for the Negro are 
unparalleled. 

There are many whites here but they 
cannot become property owners or have 
avoice in the government. They are 
generally merchants and ministers from 
foreign countries. The soil readily 
produces vegetables in abundance, such 
as potatoes, tomatoes, cabbages, okra, 
beans, onions, cassava, yams and corn. 
The fruits include oranges, bananas, 
cocoanuts, pineapples, manoplums, plan- 
tains, guava and others, which I have 
not space totell. Among the chief pro- 
ducts are coffee, rice and palm kernels. 
It is generally thought that the climate 
is hot and unbearable to foreigners, but 
in Liberia it is never hot, nor does it get 
extremely cold. The temperature ranges 
between 62 degrees and 64 degrees the 
year round. The country is not as yet 
well developed, being only about half 
opened up. There are not enough ex- 
perienced and well trained men here to 
properly develop the country. Gold 
and silver have been discovered. Ivory 
can be found far in the interior. Speci- 
mens of copper can be picked up in 
many places, and precious stones are 
undiscovered, for the lack of engineers, 
but are known to be in aboundance. 
There are fortunes for experienced men 
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with the knowledge and means of 
operating a factory, or building and 
directing railroads; and more especially, 
the operating of a mine. An ice plant, 
meat market,- and drug stores are 
greatly needed in Monrovia. 

It is not my purpose to impress the 
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reader that one can, in his daily walks 
just pick up gold, silver, ivory and other 
precious articles; and money don’t grow 
on trees. I do mean however that all 
things mentioned will come to htm who 
will work for it, Nature has done her 
part. 








The William H. Baldwin Endowment Fund 





MMEDIATELY upon the death of 
William H. Baldwin last month, 
his nearest friends, and the friends 

of Tuskegee and Dr. Washington, de- 
cided to raise an Endowment for the 
Tuskegee work. Before even the com- 
mittee was. organized the amount had 
reached $87,000, Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
giving $12,500 of this amount. It is 
expected that a large sum will be given 
by the philanthropists and the American 
people ingeneral. Mr. Oswald G. Villard 
of Tur New York Post is the movitig 
spirit in the work, Those who are so 
liberally giving, feel that the Tuskegee 
work was nearest Mr. Baldwin’s heart, 
and that, if he had made his desires 


known, he would have expressed the 
‘wish that he be remembered in this way. 
It is also planned to erect some kind of 
personal memorial to him on the East 
side in New York, the redemption of 


whose children was a constant thought 
of Mr. Baldwin. 

The Committee engaged in raising 
this Baldwin Endowment for Tuskegee 
includes President Roosevelt, Grover 
Cleveland, Jacob H. Schiff, Oswald G. 
Villard, Felix Adler, Adolph Ochs of 
THe New York Times, and President 
Potter who succeeded Mr. Baldwin as 
chief executive of the Long Island Rail- 
road, President Elliott of Harvard, Chas, 
Francis Adams, Congressman Kirke 
Porter, Mayor Osborne of Auburn, N. Y. 
H. H. Hanna of Indianapolis, and J. 
Stanley Brown. It would be hard to 
find a stronger set of men in all America. 
They were all friends of Mr. Baldwin, 
and are now, as before Mr. Baldwin’s 
demise, friends of Dr. Washington, and 
are deeply interested in the general edu- 
cation of the colored people, whose 
spokesman is Dr. Washington. 
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Educated Colored Men and White Women 


By. GEORGE HENRY MURRAY 





OME time ago {there appeared in 
the pages of SHARPER’S WEEKLY 


a statement to the effect, that the 
educatedfcolored man had not that feel- 
ing of ‘‘ reverence andjawe’’ for white 
femininity held by his less fortunate 
brother, who is immersed in the sloughs 
of ignorance and moral degradation. 
This assertion whichis true enough, ab 
initio, was the basis of a conclusion, that 
since this was the inevitable effect of 
lifting the colored man to a white man’s 
plane of intellectuality, therefore it was 
a grave mistake to educate the colored 
man beyond a certain limit. The funda- 
mental propositions, in the writer’s mind, 
appear to’be, first:—That women are not 
entitled to the chivalrous courtesy and 
deference of educated colored men be- 
cause they are women, but only because 
they are white women. 

Secondly:—That while the educated 
white man may consistently ;lack this 
‘** reverence and awe’’ for his sister, for 
an educated mixed blood to,be deficient 
in this particular feeling is a high crime. 
With perfect consistency we might carry 
the analysis of this*dual proposition 
further, and deduce as additional cor- 
rolaries, that since this highly reprehens- 
ible state of affairs arises from the pursuit 
of those branches of education which 
develop in the African* and mixed blood 
a power of discrimination and disassoci- 
ation, his education in}these directions 
should amount to little or_ nothing, and 





again, since this peculiar ‘‘ reverence 
and awe”’ is an inverse function of the 
intelligence, it will be at a 1aaximum 
when the education has reached the zero 
limit, therefore it is ‘best, since the aim 
of his education is to increase his ‘‘ rey- 
erence and awe’’ for white women only, 
not to educate him at all. 

The psychological truth of the first 
part of this last corrolary is axiomatic 
and would furnish a solution of the 
troublesome mixed blood problem from 
many other points of view. Even the 
educated colored man who is honest, 
will admit that there are times when 
weary of the merciless strife of peace, 
and viewing the menace of the years to 
generations of his kind yet unborn with 
poignant anguish, he envies his degraded 
brother his apparent inability either to 
see, or to feel, or to think. 

If we could in truth start from the 
premise that women are entitled to a 
profound reverence because they are 
white women we-would have no ground 
for criticising the author’s conclusions, 
but I most respectfully submit that no 
man of discriminative intellect, of any 
color whatsoever, can base an argument 
on such a one-sided proposition. What 


is the true basis, varies with the partic- 
ular woman and not class or race of 
women under consideration, and whether 
or not they are entitled to our reverence, 
or our pity, or disgust depends upon the 
degree of their chastity and intellectual 
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acquirements. 

When we speak here of chastity we 
mean chastity of conduct, for complete 
chastity of thought is something which 
does not exist in American women of 
any color or race. Anyone disposed to 
dispute this statement has but to reflect 
that it is a basic principle in the educa- 
tion of American women that a know- 
ledge of what constitutes evil is her 
greatest safe-guard. We can, however, 
and do require an absolute conformity 
with the laws of chaste conduct. Women 
therefore win the respect of the educated 
colored man according as they do or do 
not conform to the requirements of 
chastity. 

The white courtesans of Atlanta or of 
New York are not entitled to the colored 
man’s respect and as a matter of fact, 
receive from him only that modicum of 
mingled pity and contempt reserved for 
their class. Color does not enter into 
the proposition at all. Nor is there any 
intelligent colored man who would view 
an alliance of one of his kind with such 
a woman as other than degrading. On 
the other hand such a woman as Miss 
Caroline Hazard—I am careful to choose 
the most elevated type—commands the 
instinctive respect, nay admiration, of 
every man of any color, or of all colors. 

The reason, however, does not lie in 
the fact that she is a white woman for 
the color of her skin is not the measure 
of her chastity, but rather from the fact 
that she has not only lived up to the 
moral law with a Puritan rigidity, but 
has gone a step farther and pointed out 
new paths of right living to others. 

We can accord to chastity, however, 
only a certain amount of respect and if 
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chastity’ were the_only virtue necessary 
for a woman to possess we might stop 
there, but unfortunately, no educated 
colored man is content to associate him- 
self with a woman who possesses this one 
virtue and none other. We require in 
addition thereto intellectual accomplish- 
ments. Since intellectual attainment is 
not the exclusive monopoly of any race - 
of women, and is itself a requirement 
precedent to complete respect, it natu- 
rally follows that the peculiar ‘‘ rever- 
ence and awe’’ in which the educated 
colored man is to hold white women 
must be compensated for by the necessary 
intellectual proficiency. Here we must 
again define the limit of our phrase, 
** Intellectual attainments.”’ 

Women, with a few exceptions, by 
nature, are inferior in intellectual capa- 
city to men. This is a proposition so 
old andjso well established as not to 
require any proof. It is very plain then 
that we cannot set the same intellectual 
standard for them as we do for men. 
We cannot therefore, in justice, require 
from the average female, critical product- 
ive scholarship. In fact to look for in 
the average female, anything more than 
a limited amount of the receptive quality 
of scholarship would be entirely unreas- 
onable. But now we find ourselves face 
to face with a paradox. Awe, as we 
have pointed out, is an inverse function 
of the intelligence, hence, how can we, 
possessing a liberal education and supe- 
rior intellectual capabilities, look with 
‘* reverence and awe’’ on thosegenerally 
our intellectual inferiors. No, we do 
not. Any deference which the educated 
colored man pays to the feminine opinion 
beyond certain limits, arises more from 
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a practice of knightly courtesy than 
belief in that particular party’s judg- 
ment. What I have said applies to all 
women, which of course includes white 
women. 

Having thus stated the two prime 
tests which the educated colored man 
applies to all women without regard to 
their color, we wish to inquire now into 
the charge that it is the educated colored 
man who is generally guilty of rape 
against white women. The language of 
such a statement constitutes its own ref- 
utation and is chiefly valuable for the 
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lack of an intelligent application of the 
term exhibited by its author, for who 
under the sun would consider a ravisseur 
educated ? 

What I have said may, perhaps, be a 
new view in which the subject criticised 
turns critic. Mutual criticism is gener- 
ally, however, good for both of us, or as 
Burns put it: 


‘*Q’ wae’d some power the giftie gie us, 
To sae oursel’s as ithers sae us, 

It wae’d from many a blunder frae us, 
An’ many a foolish notion.’’ 








Christmas in the United States Army 


By CORPORAL STEVEN B. BARROW 





go into details of the pleasures 

and enjoyments consistent with 

the environment of the soldier of 
to-day would be merely a monotonous 
recital to the masses on the outside, for 
two reasons: In the first place public 
sentiment is better educated to things 
military than it was a decade ago; and 
secondly, the avenues of comfort and 
happiness are being opened more and 
more to the soldiers every year. Once 
upon a time, when the Red Skin wasa 
dangerous foe here in the West, we had 
but little time to contribute to the 
thoughts of the Fourth of july, Thanks- 
giving Day, or the Christmas holidays ; 
but now since our aborigine antagonists 
have been subdued and pacified, we find 
more opportunity to enjoy the diversions 


- 


of life with our civil-life brother than 
before. 

We have kept the public informed on 
previous occasions as to how the summers 
and winters, inclusive of their respective 
holidays, are spent by the colored boysin 
blue, and it will no doubt afford our 
mothers, sweethearts, and friends some 
little pleasure to know how we enjoyed 
the past Christmas holidays. As the 
writer is a member of Troop ‘“K’’ of 
the Tenth, Cavalry, having been in the 
troop with the regiment from the time we 
were in Cuba during the late war, until 
now, my impressions are naturally 
gathered principally from what came 
under my observation in this troop, 
although one troop is, as a rule, typical 
of the other. 
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On Christmas . Eve it will be noticed 
that the Christmas tree idea is by no 
means obsolete in the Army. Quite a 
number of the men, as well as the 
greater part of the officers, assembled at 
the Post Chapel on the evening before 
Christmas to assist in the distribution of 
presents to the children of the garrison. 
One of the officers donned the role of 
Santa Claus and ‘“‘issued’’ from the 
Christmas tree, much to the delight of 
the little people. 

As it iscustomary with all Americans to 
rise early Christmas morning, it was 
regularly complied with here on Decem- 
ber 25th. The weather was fine and 
the day in itself wasideal for Christmas, 
—with aslight remnant of snow from 
the preceding week, it was typical of 
the season in the West. The sun rose 
slowly from its Eastern horizon to begin 
its Christmas journey across a cloudless 
sky ; the heat of its rays being slightly 
effected by the counteraction of a sparse- 
ly scattered snow; and a seven mile wind 
from the North. Some of the boys had 
scarcely retired from the festivities of 
the previous evening before things 
began to get lively. The famous Christ- 
mas drink— egg-nogg—was served the 
boys and the plans for the day were 
begun. The forenoon of the day was 
considerably taken up by the men of the 
garrison paying each other visits, and 
looking over their comrades’ Christmas 
presents, and presenting congratulations 
for ‘‘ A merry Christmas.’’ ‘The Regi- 
mental Band serenaded the troops 
shortly after breakfast,—if one could 
call it breakfast, as we are asa rule so 
filled with Christmas, few, if any, par- 
take of the mess provided on such occa- 
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sions—taking each of the troops in 
succession, which added immensely to 
the day’s program. ; 
The forenoon gradually parted, and 
the nearer it came to one o’clock, the 
closer it drew to the cismax of the 
Christmas day festivities—dinner; and 
the more we began to feel like partaking 
of the repast which we all knew was 
being prepared for us. Then it was | 
that we began to indulge in reminiscences 
of home, comparing it to our present 
Army home. The ‘‘K”’ Troop dining 
room was exquisitely decorated for the 
occasion by some of the boys of the 
troop under the direction of Private 
Williams and the writer, who having 
acquired some knowledge of table 
arrangement in civil life, made an 
elegant display of the culinary depart- 
ment of the troop. The dining room 
appeared quite artistic with its cedar 
draperies. Nothing was spared to make 
the dinner complete—neither time nor 
money, and I feel safe in saying that 
the ‘‘K’’ Troop Christmas dinner of 
1904 eclipsed all previous feasts. The 
Christmas performances were crowded 
into the back-ground, when the curtains 
were drawn back for the reception of 
the troop and its guests at 1:30 P. M. 
The troop orchestra composed of Messrs. 
Williams, Hartwell, Williams, S. Mor- 
gan, Stewart, Hubbret and Green, 
furnished music especially prepared for 
the o-casion. Among the most notable 
of the guests present were Chaplain 
William T. Anderson, Captain ané“Mrs. 
Harry La T. Cavenaugh. 1st Lieutenant 
Augustus C. Hart, 2nd Lieutenant 
Henry R. Adair, Squadron Sergeant 
Major and Mrs. Eugene Frierson (ex- 
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trooper,) Squadron Sergeant Major and 
Mrs. I. LL. Vaughn (ex-trooper, ) 
Sergeant Winger, Hospital Corps, and 
Miss Fannie J. Anderson. 

The First Sergeant of the troop, 
Robert Johnson, delivered the address of 
welcome, and upon the insistence of the 
troop, an impromptu speech was delivered 
by the troop Commander, Captain 
Harry La T. Cavanaugh, whose words 
expressed a delight equal to those of the 
enlisted men of the troop. He seemed 
well pleased with the troop of which he 
has been commander for a number of 
years. By request the blessings were 
invoked by Chaplain Anderson—and 
dinner was served. It consisted of Egg- 
Nogg, Celery, Oyster Soup, Olives; 
Turkey, Cranbery Sauce, Mutton, Veal, 
Giblet Gravey, Pork, Brown Gravey ; 
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Green Peas, Sugar Corn, Baked Stuffed 
Potatoes, Tomatoes; Shrimp and Potato 
Salads; Orange Ice, Strawberry Ice 
Cream, Apple Pie, Angel Food, Pump- 
kin Pie, Lady Fingers, Plum Pudding, 
Macaroous, Rice Custard, Assorted Nuts 
Fruit, Rasins, Coffee and Cigars. 

So a very pleasant Christmas repast 
was eujoyed by Troop ‘‘K.’’ The re- 
mainder of the afternoon being spent 
with our friends around the garrison. 

In the evening quite a number of the 
church going soldiers gathered at the 
Chapel to hear the Chaplain’s discourse 
on the origin of Christmas, while a 
number of the others closed the day as 
they deemed best. The Christmas week 
was carried out on the same scale; and 
New Year’s Day was not without many 
features. 
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A Noted Singer 





MISS DAZALIA UNDERWOOD | 


HE colored people of America have 
produced a host of singers, not 
songsters, but singers who sing. 

Indeed, the race has given to the musical 
world so many stars, that it is no longer 
surprising, however pleasing, when some 





colored man or woman, comes forth to 
charm man with song. 

One of the noted singers of the race is 
Miss Dazalia Underwood ( Dazalia Mun- 
doora) the sweet lyric soprano of the 
West. Miss Underwood is a native of 
Newark, Ohio. She began her musical 
education in the Shepardson College, 
Greenville, Ohio, and finished it under 
Professors Henry Williams and Charles 
Burnham, both of Cleveland, which is 
now Miss Underwood’s home. Mun- 
doora first attracted attention when she 
sang a leading part with the Canadian 
Jubilee Singers, with whom she was 
associated for two seasons. Four years 
ago she engaged with the McAdoo Jubi- 
lee Singers, and toured Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania and South Africa. 
Miss Underwood was received with much 


* favor in England, where she was styled 


‘*‘ The American Nightingale.” 
Possessing an almost pure lyric soprano 
voice of charming force, Miss Underwood 
will, no doubt, make an indellible im- 
press in America as one of the great 

soprano singers. 

Mrs. Washington Defends Women 
HE American Missionary Associa- 
tion has just published in pamph- 
let form the address delivered “by Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington, its most noted 



























colored woman product, at the General 
Council of the Congregational Church, 
at DesMoines, last November. This 
address is the most telling defense of 
Negro womanhood that we have yet 
read. Backed up by figures, which do 
not ever betray veracity, the address is 
that of a finished orator, who has enthus- 
iasm, faith, hope, and what is better, 
truth asa foundation. One reading this 
address, cannot help from wishing that 
a copy of it could perchance fall into the 
hands of every seducer of Negro women, 
and traducers of the race. Mrs. Wash- 
ington meets every charge that has been 
brought against the women of the race, 





MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON — 


and with statistics here, and logic there, 
refutes and proves that the charge of 
degeneracy. on one hand, and impossi- 
bility of moral growth on the other, that 
southern. women who are afraid, and 


southern men who are base, have ‘in- 
dulged in,,,are not-only untrue, but are- 


maliciously: conceived. 


Mrs. Wiahdthigion tamevnectied « up some - 
invaluable statistics.. Of the. 8/'840,789- 
colored - Americais,':'4;447, 568,:0r fore: 
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than one-half are females. In the year 
1900, 1,095,774 colored youths attended 
American schools; 586,769 were young 
women, proof sufficient that young col- 
ored women are ambitious, do court 
education, and are concerned about their 
intellectual development. In the second- 
ary and higher schools (we pass over 
Mrs. Washington’s statistics regarding 
the public high schools) there were, in 
1900, 13,306 women and 9,587 boys in 
the elementary grades; 7,383 women 
against 6,164. men in the secondary 
grades; 740 women against 2,359 men 
in the collegiate course. Of the 17,138 
colored students in the higher schools of 
industry, 11,012 are women. 

Mrs. Washington has produced these 
statistics just at the time when they are 
needed ; and they are of double force, 
because she laid them before the associa- 
tion which has done more for Negro 
education than all other forces in Amer- 
ican life combined. Her appearance 
strengthed the hearts of both the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association and those of 
the race who are battling against preju- 
dice and accusation. 

It was a fitting close Mrs. Washington 
made:—‘‘I repeat again that we shall 
not prove faithless to our trust; we ‘hold 
the destiny of the race in our hands, and 
we shall try to be what you expett of us. 
We want your confidence..-We want 
you to have faith in us as women, deter- 
mined to be the standard bearers of a 
people chastened and beaten and sore. 


** © **# And thedaughtersof the bonds- 
men pray earnestly-that members of the’ 
American Missionary Association to-day ’ 
working so‘‘earnéstly -to frustrate ‘ the 
onslaught of -the enemies ofthe ‘race, - 
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may continue to extend a helping hand 
to the thousands reaching out after a 
better life.’’ 
A Successful Business Man 
(TS: A. C. HOWARD of Chicago, 
the founder of the Howard Shoe 
Polish Company, one of the largest and 
most flourishing polish factories in the 
country, was in New York the greater 
part of last month looking after the sales 
of his product in New York, and inci- 
dentally forwarding its interest. A 
majority of the large department stores 
retail Howard’s Polish already, and it is 
a favorite staple in the wholesale district 
of New York. To one purchaser Mr. 
Howard contracted for an immediate 
delivery of 50,000 boxes. 


MR. A. C. HOWARD 


The Howard Shoe Polish Company 
will soon be incorporated under the laws 
of the state of New Jersey , and the stock 
will be offered, to the colored people par- 
ticularly, at a very low cost a share. 
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Mr, Howard is a prominent member 
of the National Negro Business League, 
and corresponding secretary of the Chi- 
cago branch. He owes much of his 
inspiration to the influence of the 
League, through whose influence, within 
the last four years, Afro-American 
business concerns have almost doubled. 
Gradually colored men are engaging in 
pursuits of business in appreciation, as 
it were, of the American life. In the 
proportion that they so engage, is the 
race lifted to a respectable place. 

A Judicious Reappointment 


OL. JAMES LEWIS, one of the 

strongest men of the race, and a 
bona fide member of the ‘‘ Old Guard, 

has been reappointed Surveyor-General, 


COLONEL JAMES LEWIS 


with headquarters at New Orleans. For 
a number of years, Colonel Lewis has 
been in public office in New Orleans ; 
and he has filled every position with signal 
ability, and honesty. ‘The sanitary con- 
dition of New Orleans, and the improved 
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condition of the streets, once sloughs 
and mud-pools, are both the good works 
of Colonel Lewis. 

For thirty-two years he has rep- 
resented the race in various offices of 
trust, both in the state and Federal 
service; he has been for a number of 
years a moving spirit in the Republican 
organization of Louisiana; he has ap- 
peared on numerous public occasions in 
the North and in the South, now for the 
Republican party, then for his people ; 
and in all these varied experiences, he 
has kept his balance even unto this day. 

On behalf of the Afro-American peo- 
ple, we thank the President for Colonel 
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Lewis’ retention. And may the Colonel 
“live long and prosper,’’ with all 
apologies to both Rip VanWinkle and 
Jose;h Jefferson. 
Contributing to Railroad Bonus. 
TS: JACOB BROWN, a colored 
citizen of Henrietta, Indian Ter- 
ritory, recently contributed $1,500., his 
share of a certain sum to be paid to the 
N. O. and C. Railway to insure its pass- 
ing through hiscity. There is no power in 
Ind-an Territory, or out of it, except in 
Heaven, (and it will hardly interfere, ) 
that can keep Mr, Brown from voting, 
or bar him from an opera house. He is 
a part of his community. 
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The Sun Shines on Washington 


WHEN Charles Dana lived and ruled 
the NEw York Sun, and all the sur- 
rounding earth it shone upon, it was one 
of the great agencies that gave light on 
the right side of a very dark subject ; 
but here of late the Lord that rules the 
Sun, has been woefully derelict in the 
cause of humanity, taking great pains to 
dispense. his wrath upon a people already 
in sackcloths and ashes. So it were re- 
freshingly pleasant to have read upon 
the revolving king of Wall street some- 
thing in praise of a member of that race 
which worships the SUN more, and gains 
its favor less, than auy other people in 
America. 

When Booker Washington was re- 
fused a room in a Wichita hotel, the 
SuN came out in a half-condemnatory 
and altogether pleasing speech and re- 
buke to the ‘‘bloody’’ Kansans. We 
reproduce the sparkling gem in full: 


Booker T. Washington could find no 


place to lay his head in Wichita the. 


other night—that is to say, the hotels 
did not want him because it would “hurt 
their business” to give him a bed and 
supply him with food. The great edu- 
cator is used to such manifestations of 
antipathy, and no doubt they amuse 
him. He can be tolerant about his ex- 
clusion from public houses, when he is 
welcome in so many private houses for 
his moral worth and indefatigable labors 
for the elevation of the Negro. In the 


Kansas Legislature on Wednesday the 
proceedings were suspended to listen to 
an address by him. Gov. E. W. Hoch 


entered the House arm-in-arm with 
Washington and escorted him to the 
Speaker's desk. The Judges of the Su- 
preme Court and States officers were 
present, and the hall was crowded to 
the lobbies. Washington spoke on the 
subject of an educational qualification 
for voters. The percentage of illiteracy 
in Kansas is so slight as almost to escape 
observation, so that the great Negro had 
only his own race in mind. He is not 
in favor of a ballot for the Negro unless 
he can read and write, and no complaint 
of the disfranchisement of his race on 
account of illiteracy ever escapes his lips. 
But he wants to see Negroes voting in 
every State—when they shall be able to 
nse the ballot intelligently. After his 
address the me:nbers of the Legislature 
crowded about him and shook hands 
with him—in spite of the hotel keepers 
of Wichita. Whether the Democrats 
greeted him in this friendly manner we 
don’t know ; probably they allowed the 
Republicans to monopolize him. There 
are 165 representatives in the two Houses, 
and only eighteen Democrats. Possibly 
this smal! minority are in absolute agree- 
ment with the lone Republican who re- 
fused to attend the Kansas Day dinner 


‘because a professor in a Negro college 


had been invited to speak. The Negro 
question in Bleeding Kansas seems to be 
a partisan one entirely. 

‘IT want to tell you Kansas legisla- 
tors,’’ said Booker Washington, ‘‘ that 
the members of my race have always 
been grateful to the people of your State 
for the services it has rendered to our 
race. The protection and encouragement 
you have given us is something for 
which we are grateful.’’ If the Legis- 
lature were Democra:ic on joint ballot, 
would Washington be invited to address 
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it on the Negro, or any other question ? 
Probably not. The Legislature would 
be as cold to him as the Wichita boni- 
faces. A hundred years hence it may 
be told that on Jan. 18, 1905, Booker 
Washington, the Negro educator, deliv- 
ered an address before the Kansas Leg- 
islature, but not much will be made of 
the united stand of the hotel proprietors 
of Wichita. Yet if any Republican 
member of the Legislature keeps a hotel 
anywhere in Kansas, we suppose that he 
would have a full house if Washington 
were to enter the corridor with his grip. 
It is a nice question even in Kansas. 


Dr. Crum a Success 


AN article in the NEw York ‘TimEs 
recently by one ‘‘J. C.’’ as a Northerner 
giving his views on the capabilities of 
Dr. Crum, in which he intimates that 
the Charleston collector is lacking in in- 
telligence, is to say the least, a perver- 
sion of facts. When the President de- 
cided to appoint Dr. Crum collector, he 
had before him sufficient evidence of his 
intelligence, and of his fitness to satis- 
factorily discharge the duties of the of- 
fice. 

If there are clerks of prejudiced minds, 
retained in office, and who refuse to con- 
sult with Dr, Crum on matters pertain- 
ing to the service, as intimated by ‘‘J. 
C.’’, it is an evidence of the collector's 
kindly disposition, a trait that it is much 
lacking in ‘‘J. C.”’ If Dr. Crum should 
resent by word or act, the unkind treat- 
ment of him, he would still be misrepre- 
sented and maligned ; and yet no word 
of complaint has crossed his lips. 

If ‘‘J. C.’’ speaks truthfully of the at- 
titude of subordinates, it should not re- 
quire three minutes to put them in the 
street where all hoodlums belong. It 
was Secretary of Interior Windom, of 
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sacred memory, who, being informed 
that certain white employees would re- 
fuse to work under the. then newly 
appointed Register of the ‘Treasury, 
Blanche K. Bruce, said: ‘‘ Let them re-- 
sign and we will fill their places with 
those who will work under Mr. Bruce.’” 
There were no resignations (unless ‘‘J. 
C.’’ happens to be one) and Mr. Bruce 
was gladly consulted on all matters, per- 
taining to his office. 

“*J.C.”’ wrotethat Dr. Crum is not re- 
garded asa good physician. Dr. Crum 
is regarded as a better physician. He 
is a product of the University of South 
Carolina, a graduate of Howard Univer- 
sity Medical College, and for years has 
been regarded as one of the leading 
physicians in Charleston, without regard. 
to color. 

He is a business man of large means. 
His home is the centre of culture. He was 
offered the Postmastership of Charleston 
by Benjamin Harrison, and refused it. 
He has been honored time after time by 
the Republicans of his State. He was 
the executive officer of the Colored 
Building of the recent South Carolina 
show at Charleston, and received un- 
stinted praise from his white neighbors 
for his large ability. Indeed Dr. Crum 
was the leading national figure in his 
State, before he aspired for office. And 
then he became a disreputable character 
of meagre ability, whose chief sin is his 
ability to hold political office with intel- 
ligence and credit. 

The President has made no better ap- 
pointment in South Carolina than Dr.. 
Crum. The most intelligent and sober 
office-holder to-day, from the United 
States Senate down, is Dr. Crum. His. 
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administration is a success. He can 
have no weightier recommendation. 

What ‘‘J. C.’’ needs to do is to stay 
in Charleston, and teach Sunday School. 
When a Northern white man is rotten, 
he is nauseating. 





Book Reviews 

THE CLANSMAN, (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York)—Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., who represents the American 
League, that notorious organization for 
the oppression of colored people, has 
just succeeded, through Doubleday, 
Page & Co., in placing the second of 
his triology of Southern novels on the 
market. His first book ‘‘ The Leopard’s 
Spots’’ enjoyed a tremendous sale. This 
second trial, ‘‘ The Clansman,’’ will en- 
joy an even larger run, in the south, 
among the white people, who will read 
it to satisfy their vanity, and among the 
educated colored people, who will read 
it to ridicule within their circle. 

‘The Clansman’’ is an _ historical 
book, with a love story weaved in be- 
tween the absurd conclusions drawn 
from events succeeding the Civil War, 
and indeed the very misstatements, to 
use acalm word, about those events. Mr. 
Dixon has in no two cases out of ten, 
told the truth as to the conditions in the 
south ; indeed he evidently thought that 
the book would be read only by south- 
ern whites and northern Mugwumps. 
He didn’t dream that colored men, and 
the descendants of Garrison and of Phil- 
lips, and of those who gallantly fought 
for the Union, ever visited a book shop 
or read the papers: 4) 

Strange indeed is Mr. Dixon’s tribute 
to Abraham Lincoln, whom he avers was 
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the only friend the south bad in Wash- 
ington during the war, and immediately 
after. 

Mr. Dixon has absolutely no literary 
Style; indeed one, to read his latest 
book, would think he had no literary 
taste. Sordid, broken in thought, illeg- 
itimate in langauge, incorrect in his- 
tory, incoherent in logic, and altogether 
faulty, being a splendid example of an 
offspring of prejudice and ignorance. In 
seeking to justify the Ku Klux Klan, a 
murderous organization, of which the 
white cap gang is a legitimate and 
loyal offspring, Mr. Dixon has simply 
re-awakened interest in the history of 
an organization that literally bathed 
itself in the blood of innocents. 

Whether speaking or writing, how- 
ever suave or complimentary, Mr. Dixon 
cannot hide his chosen life’s work—to 
still preach the righteousness of slavery, 
and the right of the south to secede and 
war, on one hand, and to decry the 
northern men who were brave enough 
to denounce slavery, meet war with war 
and, after slavery, set out to carry New 
England civilization into what was then 
a barbaric country. on the other. 

Mr. Dixon wastes much space in his 
book, in an effort to blame the northern 
Republican party for the Negro’s gain 
in representation in the various state: 
legislatures in the south, immediately: 
after the war; when as a matter of fact, 
northern Republicans had not as much 
to do with this phase of the political 
question as the southern white man, 
who abused the northern white Republi- 
can in one breath for commingling polit- 
ically with colored Americans‘ and 
sought, in the mext to undermine the 












political fortunes of the Republicans, by 
overtures to the colored men, ‘Thomas 
Dixon knows a good many things he 
doesn’t tell, and he told many things he 
knows are untrue. Every bit of legisla- 
tion ever passed by the National Con- 
gress, or Republican State Legislatures, 
seeking to adjust southern matters, was 
right and needed. The south was never 
ruled as well as when Republicans were 
in power there. The best friend the 
south ever had is the Negro, who is still 
its best friend. 

Mr. Dixon asserts that 80,000 Negroes 
were armed in South Carolina against 
the white man. This is untrue; every 
Negro armed in South Carolina was 
armed to protect himself and the Federal 
Government, which then, as now, was 
held in contemptuous regard. The south 
has always refused to submit to any 
ruling, except by the bayonet; states’ 
rights is as rampant now asin ’50. The 
Ku Klux Klan flourished after, not be- 
fore, Hayes withdrew the Federal troops. 

And so we might go on from chapter 
to chapter, proving the falsity of Mr. 
Dixon’s position, and the general worth- 
lessness of ‘‘The Clansmans;’’ but 
enough has been disproved, to show the 
bad character of the production. It is 
an incongruous, incoherent epistle, 
whose style is as faulty as the matter 
contained, and whose historical accuracy 
is as uncertain asa March wind. Mr. 
Dixon’s assertions of accusation against 
the morality of the colored man are pre- 
judiced untraths, which serve, however, 
to raise the general character of the race 
he assails, because of the living exam- 
ples of genuine moral strength, who so 
nobly refute his every charge. 
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The book shouid be read, because it 
both so plainly shows how a man can go 
down into the quagmire of wicked ma- 
lignity and still retain the good will, and 
excite the worship of millions of people, 
who are, however, in the same pen, and 
because it forcibly shows just what 
kind of a sentiment obtains in the south 
against the struggling colored citizen. 
The National Negro Business League 
._T. M. Doram of Danville, Ky., un- 
der date of the 23rd of January, writes 
interestingly of the progress the people 
are making in his section. Among other 
things he says: ‘‘I was glad to have 
been privileged to attend the last ses- 
sions of the Business League convention, 
and since my return home have made a 
report to my people. We shall hope to 
have a representative delegation present 
at the New York meeting. Our people 
are engaged in the following lines: We 
have several good carpenters, one doing 
a handsome business as a contractor and 
builder ; four good blacksmiths, two of 
them having the best shops in the city 
and having all of the trade of the racing 
stables. A young graduate of Tuske- 
gee has recently opened up a tin-shop 
and is doing splendid work. The latest 
business to be established is a tailor- 
shop and the support comes from both 
white and colored. The two assistants 
in the establishment are also graduates 
of the Tuskegee Institute. The print- 
ing business is carried on by the TorcH 
LIGHT, and is showing constant growth. 
The editor and owner of the plant is 
Rev. J. E. Wood. 
‘Rev. J. E. Wood, Messrs. Ashby 
Jackson and T. M. Doram are engaged 
in the undertaking business and are re- 
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ceiving good support. The company is 
run under the name of ‘‘The Central 
Kentucky Funeral & Embalming Com- 
pany.’’ We have four restaurants one 
of which has a confectionery depart- 
ment and soda fountain. All of them 
are well patronized, and the confection- 
aries are sold to the white stores in the 
city. We have five barber ‘shops doing 
business for both races. We have one 
millinery store, a branch of a Lexington 
firm. 

‘*‘We .have one public school and one 
Polytechnic Seminary, each has its quoto 


| of pupils. We have two Methodist, 


two Baptist, one Presbyterian and one 
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Christian churches. Rev. J. E. Wood 
is the pastor of the First Baptist Church 
which has a seating capacity of 1,000, 
and is a handsome brick structure. 

‘‘We have two physicians, one dentist 
and myself as a veterinary surgeon. We 
have painters, plasterers and decorators 
and all are receiving good support. We 
have a number of farmers many of 
whom own their farms outright, and 
raise good stock. Corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, millet, potatoes, hay, hemp and to- 
bacco are the chief products.’’ We 


would advise our people in other parts 
to emulate the good people of Danville 
by giving support to one another. 
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S.R, SCOTTRON, 
Editor 


HE omission in our January num- 
ber of a single word from that 
portion of the work of the late 
Samuel W. Clark, which we are now 
publshing portions of each month, 
renders it necssary for us to give that 
last sentence in full, as follows. ‘This 
Army Lodge, in making Prince Hall 
and his associate Masons, did what it 
had the right to do, and in doing so 
violated none of the ancient regulations 
of the order, and for what it did, was 
responsible to the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land only.’’ This last word ‘‘only,’’ 
omitted in the preceding number, to 
Masons making a study of the matter it 
is of considerable importance. 
We would also call special attention 
to the lines in this February number 
where Bro. Clark has written, ‘‘But in 


the labored effort to prove that we are 
irregular,’’ etc. ‘‘Irregular’’ is the term 
so often used of late by American Ma- 
sonic writers, who having examined the 
history of Masonry among Negroes, and 
unable to condemn them without con- 
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E: V. ol EATO, 
Associate Editor 


demning their own organizations, which 
have originated precisely and through 
the same sources as those from which 
the Negro Lodges have sprung, never- 
theless say, that they are “‘irregular,’’ 
a somewhat milder term than ‘‘spurious’’ 
and ‘‘clandestine,’?’ terms which in 
former days were so freely used in 
writing or speaking of Negro Masons in 
America. 

Albert Stevens, in The Cyclopedia of 
Fraternities, has found four words ex- 
pressive of the groups into which he has. 
divided Masons of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite, viz, ‘‘regular,’’ 
‘irregular,’ ’ ‘‘unauthorized’’ and ‘‘spuri- 


ous.’’ He has divided Negro Scottish 
Rite Masons into ‘‘irregular’’? and 
‘‘spurious,’’ as we shall show when we 


come to treat of Scottish Rite Masonry 

But he is quite satisfied with the word 
‘irregular’ when referring to the history 
and establishment of Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge,—Ancient York Rite,—a distinct 
advance in the position once accorded 
Negro Masons. 
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The Negro Mason in Equity 


By M.*. W.*. SAMUEL W. CLARK 





HE adoption of this resolution of 
‘limitation’ in 1773, by St. An- 
drew’s Grand Lodge, was the result of 
the controversy then existing between 
the ‘‘Moderns’’ and the ‘‘Ancients.’’ 
There were no Negro Masons then. But 
in the labored effort to prove that we 
are irregular, this ‘‘limitation’’ resolu- 
tion has been brought forward to doa 
duty entirely foreign to its original pur- 
pose. To such desperation have our 
enemies come. If they would be fair in 
the application of this restriction we 
would not complain. But they are not. 
The records of American Union Lodge, 
an Army Lodge instituted by the St. 
John’s Grand Lodge, will show that a 
number of civilians were made Masons 
therein without permission from any one. 
And thissame American Union Lodge is 
now one of the constituent Lodges of 
the Grand Lodge of Ohio (white,) but 
no one has ever raised a question con- 
cerning the regularity of the civilians 
made Masons therein. Why the differ- 
ence? Because Prince Hall and his 
associates were black men. However, 
let the argument be what it may, the 
Grand Lodge of England by subsequently 
granting a charter to Prince Hall.and 
his fourteen associates, made Masons at 
Castle William March 6, 1775, decided 
the question for all time that they were 
just and legal and regular Masons, and 
that it possessed ample authority for its 
acts in so doing. We are willing to 


abide by her judgment. 

3. That if they were legally made 
Masons, they had no right to exist as an 
organized body, as is claimed they did 
from 1775 to 1787, when a warrant, as is 
claimed, was received from the Grand 
Lodge of England. 

Whether Prince Hall and his associates 
had any documentary authority empower- 
ing them to meet as a Lodge of Masons 
from 1775 to 1787, we are not fully pre- 
pared to say. We have seen it stated 
that they had a dispensation, and 
although this is not sustained by any 
direct proof, yet we are of the opinion 
that Prince Hall had some form of writ- 
ten authority. 

Bro. William Sewall Gardner, of 
Massachusetts, in his address in 1870, in 
commenting on this point in order to 
prove that no dispensation was held by 
these brethren, says: 

‘*Dispensations for Lodges, as prelim- 
inary to granting a charter, were not 
made use of in those days. But more 
than all there was no authorized power 
here to grant such dispensation save 
Provincial Grand Masters Rowe and 
Warren. A traveling lodge, although 
attached to a British regiment, could 
not authorize these persons to assemble 
as a Lodge. This claim,’’ that a 
dispensation existed ‘‘is nowhere stated 


directly, and contains so little founda- 
tion that it is not worth considering.’’ 


Well, let us consider Bro. Gardner’s 
statement. If, as Bro. Gardner states, 
‘‘dispensations were not made use of in 
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those days, as preliminary to granting 
charters,’’ then Prince Hall and -his 
associates needed none. ‘They had the 
same right to assemble as a Lodge 
until they received their charter, 
as any body of white Masons had. 
Now then, if we can find any body of 
white Masons that assemble as a Lodge 
without any documentary authority to 
do so, and which has subsequently been 
received and acknowledged asa just and 
legal Lodge of Masons, then must all 
objection to African Lodge, No. 459, on 
these grounds fall. We think we know 
of one such body. Give us your atten- 
tion. We will cite two instances which 
will show a similar condition of circum- 
stances as is said to have existed in 
the case of Prince Hall and his associates. 
First, we will call Saint John’s Lodge, 
Boston, said to have been founded Juiy 
30, 1733, by Henry Price, Provincial 
Grand Master of Massachusetts. Con- 
cerning this Lodge, Bro. Joseph Robbins, 
of Illnois, in his review of Massachusetts 
in 1871, says: 

“St. John’s Lodge, organized in 1733, 
‘was an unauthorized and irregular body 
until legalized in 1737, when Tomlinson 


received his deputation from the Grand 
Master of England.’’ 


Bro. James William Hughan, Masonic 
Historiographer, of England, confirms 
this when he says, ‘‘Boston Lodge is the 
first that we can find mentioned in any 
list of Lodges under the Grand Lodge of 
England, and that in the list of 1738.’’ 
[For Com. Grand Lodge of Ohio (white, ) 
1874, p. 15.] 

The original deputation by which 
authority it is claimed the first Lodge of 
white Masons was constituted can not be 
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found, and it is not known, so far as 
records show, that Henry Price was 
deputized a Provincial Grand Master in 
1733. In fact, he is stigmatized by Bro. 
Norton, of Massachusetts, who is known 
as a careful historical investigator, as a 
‘swindler and impostor.’’ This is sus- 
tained by the following correspondence: 


“In 1768, November 26th, Thomas 
French, Grand Secretary at London, 
wrote to Henry Price, ‘I can’t account 
for it why in the list of Provincial Grand 
Masters the name of Price does not 
appear.’ He chides him for his lack of 
correspondence, and says, ‘that the 
earliest record on his book for that part 
of America is 1736, of the’deputation of 
Robert Tomlinson.’ ’’—[New Day, New 
Duty, p 35, from G. Sec. Dove. ] 


From Bro. John Dove’s history of the 
Grand Lodge of Virginia, page 61, we 
find the following relation to the intro- 
duction of Masonry in Massachusetts: 


‘“They commenced their organization 
by the interposition of Provincial Grand 
Masters, and at once and immediately 
by patent [not to be found] from the 
Grand Lodge of England, granted to R. 
W. Henry Price, in 1733, opened a 
Lodge at Boston called the St. John’s 
Grand Lodge, on the 30th of July; 
though their first regularly installed and 
invested Grand Master was R. W. 
Robert Tomlinson, in April, 1737.’ 


This seems sufficient to prove that 
Henry Price acted without any authority. 

From the Grand Lodge proceedings 
of Massachusetts, 1870, p. 429, we 
extract the following: 

‘St. John’s Lodge Boston—This was 
the first Lodge in Boston; established by 
Henry Price, Provincial Grand Master, 
July 30th, 1733. No written charter 


was given until one was granted by 
Provincial Grand Master Rowe.’’ 




















Now Rowe was not appointed Pro- 
vincial Grand Master until 1768. Even 
admitting that the acts of Henry Price 
were legal and with proper authority, 
which, we believe, we have proven 
wereynot, the fact remains that from 
1733 to 1768—a period of thirty-five 
years—St. John’s Lodge, of Boston, ex- 
isted jwithout a warrant. Now, if St. 
John’s Lodge could exist from 1733 to 
1738 without any legal authority, and 
from 1738 to at least 1768, if not further, 
without a charter, then may not African 
Lodge with equal grace and legality 
have existed from 1775 to 1787 without 
a charter, and especially so, when in 
1787 the Grand Lodge of England legal- 
ized its existence by granting it a charter 
direct from the ‘‘fountain-head,’’ while 
Boston Lodge received itscharter froma 
Provincial Grand Master only? We 
think so. 

Our second witness is St. Andrew's 
Lodge, which formed the basis of the 
present Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and whose Centennial was celebrated in 
Boston, in 1856, and again in 1869. This 
is such a bad case of irregularity, that 
we wonder how any intelligent Mason 
can permit himself to charge us with 
irregularity, without calling to his cheek 
the blush of shame. But to the facts 
which we cull from several sources, 
chief of which are the following :—Bro. 
Hamilton Willis’ oration, delivered be- 
fore St. Andrew’s Lodge, November 
30th, 1856 ; Bro. C. W. Moore’s oration, 
delivered December 23, | 1869; and 
Brother Gardner's address, delivered 
December 27, 1869. In 1738, owing to 


differences among the Masons of Great | 


‘Britain, a large body of Masons seceded 
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from the Grand Lodge of England, and 
soon after established a rival Grand Body. 
The English Grand Lodge, in order to 
distinguish its adherents from the 
seceders introduced a test, which act the 
seceders denounced as an innovation and 
immediately styled the Old Grand Lodge 
as ‘‘Modern,’’ and themselves as ‘‘An- 
cients.’”” Asaconsequence, the English- 
speaking craft was divided into two 
factions, which was not confined alone 
to Great Britain, but extended to its 
colonies. The records show that in 1752 
there were residing in Boston a number 
of Masons who did not recognize the 
authority of the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, neither did they yield obedience to 
the St. John’s Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts. They termed themselves 
‘‘Ancients,’’ and proceeded to form a 
Lodge in accordance with immemorial 
usage prior to 1721. This action was 
called into question by St. John’s Grand 
Lodge, arid denounced as being irregular. 
The immediate cause of this organization 
was the fact that the participants there- 
in had previously made efforts to visit 
the St. John’s Grand Lodge, but as they 
were known as ‘‘Ancients,’’ and as the 
Grand Lodge of England, from which 
St. John’s derived its authority, had 
already declared these ‘‘Ancients’’ as 
being ‘‘irregular’’ and ‘‘clandestine,’’ 
they were refused admittance. Smarting 
under this rebuff, without the authority 
of either a military Lodge, a local Lodge, 
a dispensation, or a warrant, but only 
upon the authority of ‘‘immemorial 
usage’’ prior to 1721, they proceeded to 
establish a Lodge with a membership 
composed of one ‘‘James Logan, and a 
number of Masons, many of whom had 
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been made in foreign countries.’’ There 
is no record to show in what Lodges, 
when, or where they were made Masons. 
One authority, Brother Gardner, of 
Massachusetts, says: ‘‘They were made 
Masons after the ancient system in some 
irregular way.’’ In 1754 they forwarded 
a petition to the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land for a charter. It received the 
approval of the Committee in 1756, but 
was not made out for four years there- 
after. It was received in Boston, 
September 4th, 1760. 

Let us see what was done in the 
meantime by this Lodge, formed ‘‘in 
accordance with immemorial usage:’’ 

‘‘George Bray was initiated in 1753, 
whose name was afterwards inserted in 
the charter. On the 3d of April, 1758, 
four were ‘raised,’ and several—at least 


six—were made Mesons, and still their 
charter did not reach Boston.’’ 


Now we ask all unprejudiced minds 
to compare the Prince Hall organization 
from 1775 to 1787 with St. Andrew’s 
organization from 1752 to 1760. The 
Prince Hall organization could at least 
trace the Masonic origin of its members, 


establish their legality, and present 
some show of authority; furthermore, it 
has never been charged, or even hinted 
at, that the Prince Hall organization 
attempted to do any Masonic work dur- 
ing this period. The most that has 
been said is that they met together in a 
social way to devise plans for their 
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future benefit, which culminated in their 
asking and receiving a charter from the 
Grand Lodge of England. Wasthis the 
case with the St. Andrew’s Lodge? No. 
From 1752 to 1760, they met in Lodge 
capacity without any authority, and 
entered, passed, and raised Masons—as 
clear a case of illegality and irregularity 
as was ever presented to the Masonic 
world. Yet this Lodge furnished to the 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge its Provincial 
Grand Master, Bro. Joseph Warren, of 
Bunker Hillfame. Yet this Lodge—St. 
Andrew's Lodge, No. 82, Scottish Reg- 
istry —was the chief corner stone of the 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge which to- 
day charges African Lodge, No. 459 
with irregularity. And yet again, in 
1856 and 1869, the white Masons of 
Massachusetts, clad in holiday array, 
celebrated two Centennials—the first, 
commemorative of the granting of a 
warrant to a body of men, known 
throughout the land as illegal and 
irregular; the second, commemorative of 
the organization of a Grand Lodge whose 
chief constituent Lodge was this same 
illegal and irregular body. For shame, 
for shame, that men would be so blind to 
truth and justice as to celebrate that 
which they know to have been illegal 
and spurious, and spurn that which they 
know is legal and pure, because the skin 
of one is white while that of the other 
is black ! 

















